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What this season ticket admits to 


ADVENTURES ON THE BORDERLANDS OF ETHICS 
By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 


Whether your friend is doctor, teacher, business man, 
minister or social worker, or has human relations with 
any such, he will relish these revealing papers by the 
author of ‘““‘What Men Live By.’’ 


MY APPRENTICESHIP. By Beatrice Webb. 


Herbert Spencer had chosen Beatrice Potter as his 
literary executor but when she married Sidney Webb, the 
young leader of the Fabians, the philosopher of Jatssez 
faire threw up his hands. Those years, like these, were 
years of cleavage and transition. In three installments 
Mrs. Webb will tell of the England she grew up in, of 
the cross-roads of science and faith, life and labor faced 
by the young people of her generation. 


WHERE ARE THE WILD MEN OF YESTERDAY? 
By Savel Zimand. 


They gathered in Denmark fifteen years ago. They 
were called firebrands and agitators, frowned upon, some 
were imprisoned. But potentially they included twelve 
premiers and scores of cabinet ministers in the making— 
men who have recast Europe. A remarkable series of 
portraits by ‘Cesare. 


HEALTHS! 


In-the words of the old refrain, we drink to you with 
the eyes of Haven Emerson, George E. Vincent, Mary 
Ross and other observers and explorers on the frontier 
of medicine and social work. 


OF THE PEOPLE, BY AND FOR THEM. 
By Joseph K. Hart. 


Such are the Danish folk schools, the most dynamic 
contribution in all the world to what we are beginning 
to call adult education. A series of three articles. 


WHERE THE EAST BEGINS. By Robert E. Park. 


A special number drawing on the findings of Professor 
Park and his associates in the survey of Oriental im- 
migrants on the Pacific Coast. 


BOUNDING AMERICA. By James G. McDonald. 


On the North, East, South and West range our new 
problems of foreign relations, social and economic dove- 
tailings no less than political, in the jigsaw map of the 
world. The chairman of the Foreign Policy Association 
will interpret them in a monthly department. 


GETTING BEHIND THE NEWSPAPER HEADLINES. 


Current developments in 1926, here and abroad, tidal 
forces at work in the common life, treated from various 
angles by Chester Rowell, Mary McDowell, John Palmer 
Gavit, Florence Kelley, Francis Hackett, Mary Austin, 
Alain Locke, Miriam van Waters, Carl van Doren, 8S. K. 
Ratcliffe, E. C. Lindeman, Cornelia Stratton Parker, 
George W. Kirchwey, Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, 
Robert W. Bruére, and many another. 
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What the season ticket costs 


Ours is a special Christmas offer to get the Graphic 
for 1926 into the hands of new friends—your friends; and, 
as the year goes on, our friends, too. It is limited to new 
subscribers: Survey Graphic, monthly, all of 1926: 

Regular Christmas You 


Price Offer Save 
One Gift Subscription— $3 $2 $1 
Three Gift Subscriptions— 9 5 4 
Six Gift Subscriptions— 18 10 8 
Ten Gift Subscriptions— 30 15 15 


Send these season tickets to your sisters and your 
cousins and your aunts, your brothers and your friends— 
especially your young friends. A happy solution of your 
pre-Christmas quandary, a deft move to broaden the 
horizons and quicken the sympathies of your fellow com- 
mittee members in some public enterprise. And doing so, 
you will help The Survey count in numbers and in edu- 
cational reach. 

Write at once. We will send you the cards, or mail 
them direct with your greetings to reach your friends 
before Christmas. 
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The Gist of It 


OUSING has become a colorless technical 
H term to cover one of the most intimate 

of personal and social problems. Amer- 
ican cities, for the most part, blunder along in deal- 
ing with the problem, trusting to the almighty dollar 
to work it out in the end. Here a bit of self- 
examination from New York and Philadelphia 
throws light on opportunities for decent living by 
wage-earners in the small income groups in those 
two cities. Geddes Smith reports some of the testi- 
mony offered and some of the trends revealed by the 
hearings before the New York State Commission 
of Housing and Regional Planning, which has been 
inquiring into the justification for a possible con- 
tinuance of the rent laws (p. 337) I. M. Rubinow, 
who has often shared with The Survey the fruits 
of the researches of the Jewish Welfare Society of 
Philadelphia, which he directs, puts his finger on a 
Philadelphia housing fallacy and takes an interesting 
and controversial position as to its possible solution. 
(p. 355). Space limitations made it necessary to omit 
a good deal of Mr. Rubinow’s supporting evidence: 
he will be glad to correspond further with interested 
inquirers. 


O we want compulsory military training in 
American schools and colleges? We are get- 
ting it, to an astonishing extent. Winthrop D. Lane, 
formerly of the Survey staff, has canvassed the situ- 
ation for a Committee on Militarism in Education, 
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and a group of educators, publicists and liberals have 
united in calling for a halt. His brief is summarized 
on page 340. A rejoinder to Mr. Lane will be con- 
tributed to an early issue by John D. Kenderdine 
of the Survey staff, who was a member of the 
A. E. F. and is a captain, 305th Infantry Reserves. 


ATRICK with his low I. Q. and passion for 

variety blunders through his days until he en- 
counters discipline in an unforeseen form (p. 342). 
Adelaide Nichols has charmed Survey readers before 
(Survey Graphic, February 1925 and September 
1925) with her stories of 1-A-10 and Tony the 
Janitor. 


HE necessity for health examination of the 

pre-school child spurred the Mulberry Health 
Center in New York to establish a clinic for periodic 
examinations of such children and a nursing staff to 
follow up doctors’ recommendations. Its accomplish- 
ments in six years are discussed on p. 350. 


Be search for farm facts, especially in the 
light of the new Purnell Act, which provides 
for research in agricultural economics, rural sociol- 
ogy and home economics, is discussed on p. 358 
by Carl C. Taylor, Dean of the Graduate School 
of North Carolina State College who sketches the 
opportunity of the state agricultural experiment 
stations, and by Caroline B. Sherman, Associate 
Economic Analyst, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, who tells of 
the work of the federal department before and 
since the passage of the Act. 


ILLIAM E. HOCKING, professor of phil- 

osophy at Harvard University, author of 
Morale and Its Enemies, was one of the speakers 
at the Massachusetts Conference of Social Work 
who tried to get behind technical considerations 
to the real business of social work. His address 
forms the basis of an article on p. 361. 


HO is in social work? Who should be there? 

How to get them? were questions taken up 
by Earle Edward Eubank of the University of Cin- 
cinnati (p. 362) whose most recent contribution to 
The Survey July 15, 1925 dealt with labor edu- 
cation. Mr. Eubank reports the findings of the 
Committee on Recruiting and Education for Social 
Work in which he collaborated with J. E. Cutler, 
Edward Lynde, C. C. North, Helen Richardson, 
Walter M. West, and Alice Richard, which was 
appointed by the Ohio Welfare Conference. 


HE successful efforts of the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers of America to maintain 
constitutional government in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry seem in the mind of many “a crucial turning 
point in the evolution of industrial relations not 
only in the men’s clothing industry but also, perhaps, 
in American industry in general.” On p. 365 Mr. 
Bruére tells the story of the strike and the agree- 
ment which ended it. 


OUNTY ttruants, like truants everywhere, 

throw light on the difficulties of the homes 
from which they come. A study of rural school 
attendance in Delaware is reported on p. 371. 


maaiiaacty 


Yes, sir, that’s the city of the future! Two- 
hundred-story skyscrapers! Air pumped in from 
the country. Every cubic foot of space used day 
and night. Mechanically perfect! 


Magnificent! Will any one Jive there? 
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Problem: Find Four Walls 


By Geddes Smith 


OW many wage-earners can live on an acre 

of land? How many wage-earners can live 
on an acre of land? And where will they 
find the acre? 


Very likely, in the history of human curiosity, more 
prayerful hours have been spent in trying to find out how 
many angels can stand on the point of a needle than in 
trying honestly to answer such questions as these. The 
history of most towns and cities is the history of hasty, 
unplanned, unsocial exploitation of land. Acres on which 
living might conceivably be done, if they were used in such 
a way as to conserve it, becomes all too often merely mines 
where profits are dug, and such living as is achieved in the 
resulting dwelling space is a by-product, precarious and 
fleeting. 

Two great cities, Philadelphia and New York, have 
recently been stirred, slightly as it may be, to a realization 
of their failure in this respect. On another page a Phila- 

~delphia social worker tells how overcrowding and miserable 
makeshifts lie behind the smug exteriors of those long box- 
rows of ‘“‘workingmen’s homes’’ that affront the eye in his 
city. New York has been hearing testimony, at a hearing 
on the proposed extension of the “rent laws,” that reveals 
a social emergency in the quality of housing hardly less 
grave than the statistical deficiency which has gone by the 
name of the housing shortage. The experience of New 
York is important not so much because it houses a twenty- 
fifth of the entire population of the country as because the 
problem that New York is becoming faintly conscious of 
today is the problem that, in one form or another, every 
growing city will face tomorrow. 

The New York State Commission of Housing and 
Regional Planning held in November public hearings to 
inquire whether an “emergency” still existed which would 
justify them in recommending to the governor and the 
legislature that the rent laws of 1920, framed originally 
to protect tenants from “unjust, unreasonable and oppressive 


agreements” into which landlords could then force them 
by reason of the stringency in housing accommodations, be 
continued after their expiration in February, 1926. The 
burden of testimony divided as would be expected: tenants 
and real estate operators deadlocked as to the existence of 
such a shortage as would justify the laws. But both in the 
hearings and in the publicity which they received in the 
press it was even more interesting to note the cropping-up 
of a fresh realization of the long-time factors in the housing 
problem. Rents and vacancies were the subject primarily 
considered, but witnesses kept commenting on the quality 
of housing and on the means by which low-cost dwelling 
space could be created. The signs indicate that the long 
period of mere drifting in the building of houses in New 
York may presently give way to a growing effort to plan 
for human ends. 

From this point of view, the first fact that emerged from 
the hearings was that the poor—meaning not the indigent 
but the lowest-paid groups of wage-earners—are being 
drawn off Manhattan Island. This is true for several 
reasons. The notorious dumb-bell tenements of the lower 
East Side, for one thing, are less fit to live in every year 
of their overlong life. But so long as great masses of im- 
migrants came to New York every year they were continu- 
ally in use. As the earlier arrivals bettered their position 
and left the dark airshafts, mewcomers filled their places. 
Now that there are so few newcomers, relatively, the places 
are beginning to be empty. As Henry Fleischmann, director 
of the Educational Alliance, testified : 

There is no scarcity of housing on the East Side. We have 
empty flats. ... The people on the East Side have discovered 
that if they have to pay inordinately high rents they might just 
as well move away. ‘The immigration laws have had their effect 
on the East Side. Formerly when an immigrant landed in New 
York—I speak of the Jewish immigrant particularly—he almost 
inevitably landed on the East Side, which is of course intensely 
congested. Today that immigrant is just as likely to land in 


any one of the four or five Jewish sections in New York city... 
but that does not change the economic status of the tenant. 
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Rents are as high as they were; I have noted no decrease.... 

In Long Island City, a rapidly growing colony, made up to 
a considerable extent of former East Side residents, there is 
now growing the rent problem. For every vacant flat on the 
East Side, a problem is arising in some other section... . 

In certain parts of Manhattan costly and even fashionable 
housing is preempting areas which had formerly housed, or 
might logically house, wage-workers. The vogue of the 
East River front in mid-city brings luxurious private gardens 
and the “model tenements” of the City and Suburban Homes 
Company within a few blocks of each other. The lower 
west side is showing similar tendencies on a less spectacular 
scale. In a city where traffic congestion has reached the 
point that now characterizes the New York streets it begins 
to be true that the rich man will insist on living near the 
financial and amusement centers, while the poor man is 
crowded to the fringe between the city and the well-to-do 
suburb. In general the inflated value of land in the heart 
of New York is making it progressively impossible to house 
wage-workers decently on Manhattan in buildings that pay 
commercial profits. When the needle trade unions made 
their plans for a cooperative housing project they went to 
the Bronx. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and the City Housing Corporation went to cheap land in 
Queens. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is experimenting with 
well-designed tenement blocks on the middle East Side, 
in Manhattan, but it is significant that a fair proportion of 
the apartments which he financed near the site of the Rocke- 
feller Institute were promptly occupied by members of the 
Institute staff, to the exclusion of wage-workers. 

But if it is hard to house workers decently on Manhattan 
Island, it is equally hard, in great numbers of cases, for 
wage-earners to live elsewhere. Mark A. McCloskey, a 
staff worker at Hudson Guild and a lifelong resident of 
the Chelsea district which the Guild serves, made that point: 

I listened very interestedly [he said] to Mr. Untermyer’s 
plan for houses in Long Island, but I wondered how it would 
be possible, even though a man can raise $1,000 for the first 
payment on the house in Long Island, what help it would give 
the truck-driver who has to harness up at six-thirty o’clock in 
the morning, or the milk driver who has to harness up and be 
on the job at two-thirty in the morning, or men in the trans- 
portation line of work in which our neighborhood is pre- 
eminently concerned. I am afraid it will be necessary for 


thousands and thousands of people to live in our district under 
those circumstances. 


Such would be the case to some degree in any large city. 
Decentralization of housing, without decentralization of 
employment, is obviously an impossible solution for con- 
siderable sections of the wage-working public. 

And what does the worker who does go to the outskirts 
of the city find there? Our concern here is not with 
the traditional middle-class apartment, but with marginal 
building and the innovations which suggest new trends. 
Much testimony at the hearings dealt with one of 
the largest cheap-house developments in New York: 
the wooden one-family houses which on 20 and 25-foot 
lots line miles on miles of newly opened streets in 
the outlying parts of Brooklyn and Queens. Five or six 
rooms to the house, wooden shingles on most of the roofs, 
seven feet, or less, between houses—these areas, according 
to Henry Wright, architect and housing expert who made 
an investigation for the Commission, “are different from 
anything else we have ever had in New York city before 
and are different from anything else that I know of in the 
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country to anything like the same extent.” In one district 
Mr. Wright found “actually a square mile, built solid with: 
practically the same design of houses universally on 20 foot 
lots, three and six feet apart alternately. ... The only : 
thing that is built of brick in that entire square mile is the 4 
school house which is about in the center of it.” 4 
In houses like these, which sell a little above and some- | 9 
times a little below $5,000, Mr. Wright reported: “There © fyi! 
is less actual structure, less actual money put into materials — 
and labor in proportion to the total selling price than any © 
other kind of house.” The valuation is too low to support 7 | 
assessments for suitable utilities: streets are left in many 

instances unpaved; cesspools take the place of sewers in 

sections serving hundreds of houses; fire protection is in- _ | 

adequate. Mr. Wright testified that the entire section re- | keaun 
° . . . Seep even ten 
presented a serious fire hazard which might easily lead to - 0, Ts 
“the greatest fire in history, which will put New York on™ i | 

H 
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bare to elim 
record as having one more of the greatest things in the  /A lie 
world,” and his warning was supported by Robert Adamson, "0 !w 
former fire commissioner of New York, and by a number | es ; 
of insurance experts. Even escaping that fate, the district, - 
in the opinion of Mr. Wright, was “potentially the greatest > 
slum in New York,” because the lack of public facilities and) 
the original shoddiness of much of the building can hardly ~ 
fail to lead to quick depreciation. 

Making the fire limits, within which buildings must be 
of fireproof or slow-burning construction, extend to the city © 
line would obviously have prevented such developments, but =f 
it remains true that the wooden areas of Long Island re- ~ 


present one easy answer by the speculative builder to the 5) ; i 
demand for low-cost houses. Another answer is that of a | k Tha 


Queens builder who described the six-family houses which’ 
he has built in large quantities to rent at nine dollars per 
room per month—the same rate as the Metropolitan tene- 
ments. These apartments, he said, are “practically the old 
railroad flat”—that is, a straight row of rooms, without 
central heating of any sort, with only the front and rear 
room having outside exposure, three others having windows 
only on an interior court not larger than fifteen feet square, lt jp | 
and connected in such a way that passage to the bathroom “fyi, 
in the rear is through the central rooms. Technically, this “pig , 
type of building is brought within the tenement laws by fir, 
giving the interior rooms various fancy names; actually the ~ }}: own 
interior rooms are occupied as bedrooms and the arrange- “Mino , 
ment is an undesirable one. Here is another indication of 7 hires «, 
the way in which good standards are shaved down to bring hay 
profitable housing within the reach of small-income families. 
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HAT is the answer? ‘Laying aside the obvious and 

fundamental solution which thorough-going decen- 
tralization of industry and industrial housing would offer 
a solution toward which at best we can move but slowly—i 
there any way in which low-cost housing in significant quan- 
tities can be provided for wage-earners without sacrifice of 
essential living values? One of the most interesting com- 
ments on this question offered at these New York hearings 
was that of Walter Stabler, comptroller of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, expert in real estate finance, and 
the authority on the notable housing demonstration which 
that company made in Queens Borough, described in The 
Survey for July 15, 1922. That project has provided well- 
built quarters for 2,125 families at a rent of nine dollars 
per room per month, in apartments of from two to six small 
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ooms and bath, rented to families with incomes of less than 
>4,000 per year; and has yielded a net return of 9% per 
ent on the investment. The chairman of the Housing 
commission questioned Mr. Stabler as to whether this 
chievement could now be duplicated. After pointing out 
‘arious economies which the Metropolitan project had en- 
oyed, Mr. Stabler answered questions as follows: 

Q. The ordinary speculator-builder cannot possibly do this 
vork? He cannot take care of those groups in the way that 
‘ou have taken care of them? 

A. The speculator-builder, a man of small means, could not 
undertake this work. ‘There are speculative builders ot very 
arge means who could. ... No man must undertake this work 
vr can undertake it if he needs any second mortgage accommo- 
lation. ... The speculative builder does not build from altruism 
s we did. He builds to sell his houses and make a profit. . . 
Che man who buys his houses could not get them at nine dollars 
r even ten dollars. 

Q. Then that would lead us to the conclusion that we will 
ave to eliminate the profit basis to get that type of house? 

A. We have eliminated it. 

Q. You have eliminated it, and you have a waiting list. 
o take care of this waiting list and the others, we must 


‘liminate, then, the profit motive in building houses of that 
ind? ‘4 


Q. Your company has done its share? 
A. We have done it. 


Q. But there is no way through speculative building to do 
his type of thing? 

ml am afraid not... . 

Q. Then the only way is through a strong company without 
desire for a profit beyond a normal return of 6 per cent or 
hereabouts to carry on operations of that kind? 

A. A limited dividend corporation could do it. 

Q. And that is the only type of corporation that could? 

A. That is about the only type of corporation that could 
AGuite ... 

Q. Their only difficulty then would be securing the finances? 
a Yes. 


HITTLING down the question to one of finance, 

the matter of state or municipal credit came into 
iew. Much attention was given in the press to the plan 
hich Samuel Untermyer presented for the extension of 
redit in large amounts by the city of New York. His 
uggestion was directed to the provision of two-family 
Ouses on cheap vacant land, and he believed that there 
as room for 100,000 of them, to sell for $11,000 or less. 
he owner would pay $1,000 in cash; the remaining 
£10,000 would be advanced by the city at 4% per cent 
nterest on a basis providing for amortization in twenty 
ears. 
Mr. Untermyer’s figures indicated a total cost to the 
wner, for interest and amortization, of about six dollars 
er room per month for eleven rooms, five or six of which 
n the second floor he could afford to rent out, at a profit, 
t six or seven dollars a room a month, thus providing 
dditional low-cost housing for thousands of tenants now 
resumably occupying tenement rooms. 

The significance of Mr. Untermyer’s proposal lay perhaps 
not so much in its details as in the fact that any plan for 
the use of city credit on so large a scale should have had 
a public hearing. The effect of cheap money on the possible 
service of a limited dividend corporation was forcibly pre- 
sented by Alexander M. Bing, president of the City Hous- 
ing Corporation (see The Survey, Nov. 15, 1924). This 
corporation is engaged in building operations at Sunnyside, 
in Queens Borough, which by the summer of 1926 will have 


provided accommodations for over 600 families—one, two - 
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and three-family houses and six-family apartments, all of 
substantial brick construction, with tile baths and good 
finish throughout. ‘The terms of sale of the small houses 
include a 10 per cent down payment and 22-year mortgages, 
so that after making the initial payment the charges range 
from ten to eleven dollars per room per month. Purchasers 
so far include 30 families with incomes of less than $2,000 
a year, 63 families earning $2,000 to $3,000, 45 families 
of $3,000 to $4,000, and 30 families with incomes over 
$4,000. 

While the City Housing Corporation considers a 2 per 
cent per year amortization payment ‘absolutely safe,” it 
finds difficulty in borrowing money in sufficient amounts 
to finance the operation on a large scale. Granted all its 
present economies of planning and quantity production, a 
sharp reduction in costs could be made if an adequate supply 
of money at low interest rates were available. 

If there was some source from which we could borrow at 
4% per cent [Mr. Bing testified] whether that source is the 
state or any other body, we could make a very substantial 
saving. I figured that assuming an 11-room house that would 
COStS IN OOOnaa seine the saving of interest of 114 per cent... 
would mean a saving of $1.12 per room per month. Tax 
exemption would mean a saving of $1.35 per room per month 
and if the borrower were not forced to make any payments on 
receiving his mortgage and if he were sure of certain other 
economies which would eliminate sales costs, and if he were 
able to build on a larger scale than we have been able to build, 
additional saving of 70 cents per room per month could very 
easily be made and still build as good a house as we are 
building; in other words, without cheapening the house, that 
would bring down the monthly payment to somewhat over seven 
dollars per room per month. 

Self-respecting buildings selling at such a rate could com- 
pete vigorously with rentals in the outlawed old-law 
tenements of the East Side. It is not a final solution of the 
city housing problem: for it involves the use of land which 
is still cheap because it is relatively—but only relatively— 
inaccessible. It involves the placing of additional strain on 
transit facilities; it offers no miraculous escape from the 
vicious circle of city congestion. But it captures for the 
small-income family the enormous advantages of sound plan- 
ning, jealously conserved play-space around the buildings 
(which occupy only 30 per cent of the plot area), sunlight, 
decency and security of tenure. As an alternative to the 
mean-spirited haggling over minor repairs which witness 
after witness testified to as a corollary of life in the old 
tenements, as an alternative to the mushroom shacks which 
speculative building is crowding onto raw land elsewhere in 
the city, it is a stirring opportunity for the wage-worker 
and his family. 

We may be a long distance still from acceptance of the 
idea of public credit as a resource in housing; it has never 
been formulated for American consideration in terms suf- 
ficiently clear and practical to commend itself widely. Even 
the function of the limited dividend corporation is little 
known here. But both these factors, so familiar overseas, 
were given play in the hearings, which, moreover disclosed 
some very important general principles: that there is a real 
awareness in New York of the housing problem as something 
too fundamental to be dealt with merely by rent laws and 
other palliatives; that costly financing makes for bad cheap 
houses, and cheap financing makes for good cheap houses; 
that public credit is to be reckoned with as a resource worth 
considering in the search for cheap financing. All of which 
makes for progress. 


Eighty-three Enforce It 


The Spread of Compulsory Military Training in Colleges 1 


ITH the new Congress meeting this month 

sixty educators, journalists, ministers and lib- 

eral leaders have joined in charging the public 

to reckon with the spread of military training 
on the American campus. Even under the stress of war 
psychology universal military training was rejected in the 
United States, but in the last five years, they charge, a near 
substitute for it has been “encouraged, supervised and reg- 
ulated” by the War Department. One hundred and twenty- 
four American colleges and universities offer the drill and 
courses of the R. O. T. C.; eighty-three compel their stu- 
dents to go in for them. Altogether 125,500 young men 
and boys underwent the training last year, and the coercive 
feature, for which not the federal Act but in a few in- 
stances state laws and for the most part the educational 
authorities themselves are directly responsible, has not gone 
without resentment on the part of undergraduates. 
eral instances, individual students have left school rather 
than submit. Vigorous mass protests at the state universities 
of Wisconsin, California, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Georgia and at numerous other institutions 
—the latest being City College of New York—have called 
attention to this situation; but here we have for the first 
time a formidable national arraignment of the extent to 
which this military system has encroached upon our scheme 
of civil education. 

The arraignment is supported by marshalled evidence in 
a brief prepared by Winthrop D. Lane and published by a 
newly formed Committee on Militarism in Education with 
headquarters at the Bible House in New York. Among 
those who as individuals sign the foreword to the pamphlet 
are Senator Borah, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Professor 
John Dewey, Harold A. Hatch, Henry N. MacCracken, 
James H. Maurer, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Mary E. 
Woolley, Senator Norris, Kirby Page, John Nevin Sayre, 
Paul U. Kellogg, J. Henry Scattergood, Senator Shipstead, 
Ex-governor William E. Sweet and Rabbi Wise. They 
put the issues thus: 

Mr. Lane’s account of the extent of military training in the 
United States will, we think, come as a surprise to many 
Americans. . . . Even those who, having read this pamphlet 
still believe in the R. O. T. C., will surely want to be on their 
guard against its becoming a means of militarizing America. 
It would be a tragedy if at the very moment when such ancient 
enemies as France and Germany are outlawing war between 


each other, the military spirit should assert itself in the United 
States. 


Our schools ought to be the best defense against this. There, 
certainly we should have positive education for peace. Such 
education is wholly inconsistent (1) with military training in 
the highschools and (2) with compulsory military training in 
the colleges. 

The pamphlet sets forth that military training in Amer- 
ican schools had its beginning in the Morrill Land Grant 
Act of 1862, which gave land to the states on the condition 
that they establish colleges devoted in the main to teaching 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF THE 
UNITED STATES: THE FACTS AND AN INTERPRETATION, 
by Winthrop D. Lane; published by the Committee on Military Training, 
387 Bible House, Astor Place, New York City; 10 cents each, $1.00 for 
15, $5.00 per hundred, $45.00 per thousand postpaid. 
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agriculture and mechanics. Nearly every state has a lara | nuled 
grant college, usually the state agricultural college. Te | ig 
law required that military training be offered in these co) ies 


leges, but it did not make it compulsory. Neither did th pic 
National Defense Act of 1916, enlarged and amended i. Dye bel 
1920. This set up on the one hand the brief summer train aly tt 
ing camps (C. M. T. C.) to which any eligible citize, And fia 
may go, and of which there were 28 last summer. It | fm): 
the other branch of the system, the Reserve Officers Train 
ing Corps, which has spread military training among higs | 
schools, colleges and universities outside the old land gram ar 
group, and which has been made a compulsory feature am) lltuy 
undergraduate life by over one hundred institutions. ie 
Last year Congress appropriated nearly $4,000,000 foo a 
the R. O. T. C. Seven hundred and sixty-eight officers an ‘| 
1,064 enlisted men were detailed by the War Departmen 1 * 
to the service. In Ohio University, for example, there wer 
20, in the University of Illinois 22, assigned at governmen)*, «i 
expense, A school may have one or more units, infant } 
cavalry, field artillery, signal’ corps, medical and others Al 
but definite conditions are imposed. ‘These conditions ar, 


il ined | 
summarized by Mr. Lane as follows: a, Has the 


Sucett n 
tary tra 


There must be one hundred physically fit male students | 
under military instruction, except fifty may be the minimum ]/AR\( 
in certain branches. An officer of the Regular Army must be train 
detailed by the War Department as “professor of milita Abs tn 
science and tactics.” The school must agree to maintain a. 
a minimum a two years course in military instruction. When hal tt 
a student enters upon such a course, its completion must be iy eect 
pre-requisite for his graduation unless he be “relieved of this Me 
obligation by regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary o Terie 


War.” Finally, the Secretary of War is given authority to bin 
prescribe standard courses of military training, and no unit!) Por 
of the R. O. T. C. can exist in a school which does not make ‘ age, 
these courses part of its curriculum. aT sul 
Junior divisions of the R. O. T. C. are organized in high)! fag 
schools and preparatory schools, sixty-three high schools have) }*# 
such divisions: and in twenty-three the boys are compelle jf cul 
by local public school administrations to join them. | ce 
Pact 


HE purpose of the military authorities in this rapidly er h 
expanding program of military training is variously #*ttt 
stated. At a conference called by the Secretary of War on | m 


military training in 1922, General Pershing said, “That Meal 
we have not adopted the principle of universal milita va} We ba 
service renders it highly essential that training which leads Pps t 
up to and, as far as possible, includes preparation for military” es 


service should be popularized by all available methods. iy 
Mr. Lane has discovered other enlightening statements asf te 
to the purposes of military training which sound much like 74 
the system of “education for war” in Germany which wa 4 As) 
so universally condemned 10 years ago. To be sure, in bau 
the Preface to the Junior R. O. T..C. manual, page 5; the” 72a 
object is thus explained “to American Fathers and Mothers’: | Min 


‘ iy 
The purpose of this book is not to make soldiers of your — 


boys, but to develop them physically, morally and mentally into | 
the best type of citizens, capable of defending our flag should — 
an emergency arise. . With the support of the parents we — 
hope to get the American boy outdoors and enjoying these : 
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ctivities . . . which will develop that hardness and uprightness 
> common to the pioneers who founded this free country. 
But in the Infantry Drill Regulations for 1925 for Use 


vith the R. O. T. C. Manual, pp. 168 and 169, army 
ficers are directed: 


Always remember that the men are the material being trained 
nd moulded for the work of battle. They should be handled 
vith the same care which an expert artisan gives to a fine 
ol... . So it is necessary that a drill instructor look and act 
t all times on the drill field and elsewhere like a trained soldier, 
f he is to create in the minds of his men a desire to be like him. 
They are being trained to be soldiers, and the model should be 
ctually before them. (Italics are Mr. Lane’s.) 

And finally to the students this stirring admonition is 
iven: 

Success in battle, whether attack or defense, is the aim of all 
ilitary training. Everything that you have studied in this 
ourse, and everything that you will study in your further course 
f military training has that great end in view . . . success in 
attle, or victory. (From the Junior R. O. T. C. Manual, 
hap. XIV, p. 499.) 


Ir, Lane points out that 


Eligibility to receive this military instruction is limited to 
udents who are citizens, who are ‘not less than 14 years of 
ge,” and whose bodily condition indicates that they are 
hysically fit to perform military duty or will be upon reaching 
ilitary age. Here, as in the regular army, the War Depart- 
ent does not care to waste time and money on any but the 
hysically fit, despite its announcément . .. that better citizen- 
hip is the object of the instruction given. 


ARIOUS alluring methods are used to “sell” military 
training to the students. Uniforms are provided for 
hose undergoing training. Those in the basic course also 
eceive travel allowance to and from the summer camp if 
hey elect to go, and they receive subsistence while there. 
tudents in the senior division in addition to their uniform, 
eceive a subsidy in cash, amounting to something like $200, 
n important sum to a poor boy working his way through 
ollege. Colorado Agricultural college provides an “over- 
oat suitable for wear with both uniforms and civilian 
lothing.” At Georgetown University, an R. O. T. C. 
ifle team is sent to the National rifle matches, At Oklahoma 
gricultural college, a sabre and scabbard are given each 
ear to every student who completes the military course 
tisfactorily. Other institutions offer medals, prizes and 
ther honors. Military fraternities have grown in strength. 
t certain universities a ‘military ball’ outshines the “junior 
op.” And, as Mr. Lane observes, “while some of these 
ppeals—which play up the monetary or scholastic rewards, 
r flatter the egotism of the prospective young officer, or 
tress the necessity for unthinking mass action . . . have at 
imes a humorous side, there is also a deeper aspect which is 
Under this “deeper aspect” he arraigns the align- 
ent of immature boys with the world’s forces of militar- 
sm, and the nurturing of distrust toward other nations, 

As Mr: Lane analyses the situation, four important issues 
tand out as danger points in the present program of military 
raining in our schools. 

First, such military training . . . is dangerous because of its 
xtent and the determination of the war department to stimulate 
ts further growth. . . . Second, in line with this danger is the 
ssue raised by making training compulsory in 83 American 
solleges and many public schools. Students all over the country 


feel that this is abrogating the rights of conscience. . 
allied to moral freedom for the individual is the question of 
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Military training was given last year and according to 
recent catalogues is compulsory in the following universi- 


ties and colleges: 


STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Alabama Kentucky 
Arizona Louisiana State 
Arkansas Maine 
California Maryland 
Delaware Minnesota 
Florida Missouri 
Georgia Montana 
Idaho Nebraska 
Indiana Nevada 
Illinois New Hampshire 
Iowa North Carolina 


OTHER UNIVERSITIES 


North Dakota 
Ohio State 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


Pennsylvania State 
College 

Purdue 

University of Cin- 
cinnati 

University of Day- 
ton 


College of the City Georgetown 
of New York (Medical School) 
Cornell ai 
: ehig 
pees Municipal Uni- 
DePauw versity of Akron 
Emory New York Univer- 


sity 


Wilberforce 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


Agricultural and Mechanical 
Coliege ot Texas 

Agricultural College of Utah 

Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 


Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege 

Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege 

Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege 


Iowa State College 

Kansas State Agricultural 
College 

Massachusetts Agricultural 
College 

Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege 

Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

Montana State College of 


Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical Arts 

New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical 
Arts 

North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and 
Engineering 

North Dakota Agricultural 
College 

North Georgia Agricultural 
College 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

Oregon Agricultural College 

Rhode Island State College 

South Dakota State College 

State College of Washington 

Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and 
Polytechnic Institute 


COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Boston University 
of Business 
tion) 

California Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Coe College 

College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minn. (Preparatory 
department) 

Davidson College 

Drexel Institute 

Georgia School of Technol- 


ogy 


(College 
Administra- 


freedom of teaching for the Universities themselves. . 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Missouri State School of 
Mines 

Presbyterian College of South 


Carolina 


Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Rutgers College 


State School of Mines, Colo- 
rado 


Western Maryland 


a eke 
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who pays for the piper generally picks the tune, so that when 
universities encourage military interests to build armories on 
their campuses, to appoint and pay for military professors on 
their faculties, to give subsidies to students who take military 
courses and when finally they hand (Continued on page 384) 


Without Benefit of the Office 


By Adelaide Nichols ‘ : 


N a school of seven thousand pupils, you are cease- 

lessly being counted and accounted for. Otherwise 

you would get lost. You dare not saunter out of 

a door and venture down a hall without a permit 
signed with some potent name. You must be ready at any 
moment to produce documentary evidence that you belong 
in Room 124 between 10:45 and 11:10 or you will be 
speedily evicted (but not so speedily as to prevent your 
receiving a pass permitting you to hurry downstairs to room 
24 where you really belong). The halls are full of “patrols” 
whv may demand your credentials at any point and if you 
fall into their hands without “the papers,’ woe unto you! 
You cannot escape your pigeon-hole so easily to roam where 
fancy or emergency dictates. Far away in some adminis- 
trative cubicle, your hours and spaces are allotted to you 
for every day of the five and every hour in the day, and 
no atom in this well-scheduled universe may move un- 
accounted for. Aye, not a sparrow falls but it is known 
at the office, and even the hairs of your head are num: 
bered in the filing system. 

There were none who found it harder to understand 
this than the 1-A-10’s. They did not even comprehend 
the official significance of their title, and that was just as 
well since it would have overwhelmed them with an in- 
feriority complex. 1-A-10 was constantly moved by im- 
pulses and inhibitions not recognized by the program com- 
mittee, to drink water from distant founts when they should 
have been in study hall, to go the longest way round to 
classes, appear bewildered in the wrong rooms, or tarry 
aimlessly after the bell had summoned them to the grand 
rush for pastures new. ‘The “system” reached after them 
with late slips, excuses, special passes, and avenging patrols, 
but it never fully possessed 1-A-10. 

I doubt if it even made a dent in the consciousness of 
Patrick Bennet. It knew him well but he knew it not. It 
had him ticketed “Italian,” in spite of the name, and in 
this it was quite correct. You had only to look at his lean 
brown face with its deer-like eyes under a shock of black 
hair. It had his I. Q. filed with the lowest, and therefore 
had planned out his five hours in school on a scheme de- 
signed to burden his mind and the high-school system as 
little as possible. By an early date in the Freshman year, 
it had a record of Patrick’s delinquencies—four days truancy 
with no excuse from parent, three days late to class in one 
week, inattention reported by civics teacher, and a report 
from the gymnasium department that Patrick must absent 
himself from school till his head had been treated with 
larkspur. A signed statement was also filed saying that this 
remedy had been efficacious. 

Yet Patrick took little heed of these things. He con- 
tinued to absent himself from school without explanation ; 
was late three times in the very next week. His zeal for 
civics was not quickened by an interview with his grade 
advisor, nor his passion for sanitation by the larkspur. One 
might as well have tried to systematize and reform .a 
squirrel as to make the slightest impression on Patrick. 

More than most of the teachers, I sympathized with 


- 


‘grime of his calling, and his soul did obeisance to anyone 
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Patrick’s unconsciousness of “the office,” and the enact | 
files by which it held us all in place. Fresh from th 

casual and intimate arrangements of a small private school, 
I, like Patrick, was prone to wander forth as my will) 
prompted, and not as the office had written. For instance! | 


My 


it was only by a reminder, typed and stuck into my box, - He lean 
that I realized that my one free period on Friday |}...) 
must necessarily be spent at my desk in the empty Room Hove 
102. Hon 
|| He s 

FOUND this a little irksome sometimes because of ©\tielie!’ 
Tony. Tony was the Italian janitor who “did” my |) ‘Ive 
floor. My 


garrulity. 


There was nothing in Tony to flee from save his. | 
He was roguishly handsome even through the | 


.) 
who would reward it with a smile. =| 
In the free period on Friday, just as I had started to | 


correct a pile of grammar papers, he put his head in at % 


the door. He did it every Friday, and once it had been 

a signal to me to flee to a secluded corner of the hall with NT" 

my papers. But since the “reminder” I knew that was || 4 m 

not to be done. BN had 1 
“Miss Teach’, you gotta da class now?” Bal eae m 


“No, Tony.” It would have been useless to lie, for Tony 
knew my schedule as well as I did. | 
“All right, I wash da board, now?” he asked sweetly. — 
One could not be ungracious to that smiling face 1 sym ai 


to correct papers in 102. 

“Very well.” I sighed resignedly. { 

Tony, with an exquisite bow of gratitude, entered, a pail 
in one hand and a bundle of gray rags in the other. I ‘| 
turned my eyes sternly on my papers and Tony gave one 
swipe of energy which obliterated half of a blackboard © 
theme on Silas Marner. Then he looked at me over his | 
shoulder. 

“You gladda it Friday, I bet,” he said. 

“Yes,” I was forced to admit. 

“You get pritta seek, I tink, wid dem badda boy.” 

“Oh, most of them aren’t very bad, Tony.” 1h 

“IT know. I see dem! Dere pops should giva dem—” ' 
What they should give them was so interspersed with 
Italian and so garbled by Tony’s enthusiasm that it was 
utterly unintelligible. But I nodded approval and tried 
to correct Lillie Schuman’s paper till he had vented his” 
rage. Then he became intelligible again. 

“So ! I say you mus’ have fine time when come Satday. 
You go to de show? Or dance maybe?” | 

“No, I’m going to the country.” I little knew what 
I had started with this innocent remark. ‘Tony dropped 
pail and cloth in ecstacy. 


“Da country! Ah, da country!” he shouted hugging © i 
himself. ‘Where dat country you go to?” HY he 
“Connecticut.” ik 
“Ah, da Connett! I know! I go to da country in | %\ 
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Connett one time. I pick appla! Washdon. You know 
at place? I tink you go mear dere? Oh da country. 
I wanta...” he became unintelligible again, but the lyrical 
rapture of his tone conveyed that he was a slave in this 
dusty prison when he would be a satyr piping pastoral 
ditties among the woods and orchards under a cloudless 
blue sky. At last came another phrase in English. ‘Ah, 
I lika so much live in da country!” 

“Why don’t you then?” I asked wishing him there, at 
least until I had averaged Lillie’s grammar marks. 

“My wife—she no lika. My chil’—dey lika da city. 
Movies all time and store. They no live in da country.” 

It was impossible to attempt aloofness from Tony’s fate. 
He leaned in easy grace against the front desk. Work 
was no longer pressing him. Why should it preoccupy me? 
I shoved back the grammar papers. 

“How many children have you, ‘Tony?” I said. 

He shrugged forlornly. “I no gotta many. 
twelve!’’ he replied. 

“Twelve is a good many, I think.” 

“My brud, he gotta seventeen. My sis’ in Italy, she 
gotta eighteen,” he complained enviously. “Me—I gotta 
twelve. In Chicago where I work, dey all time die.” 

Bloosbad.. 1 said: 

“Yes, too bad,’ he admitted. ‘My brud, he not got 
such badda luck. He gotta seventeen.” 


Only 


HE bell rang. Tony rolled startled eyes to heaven 

and picked up his unused pail. I snapped the elastic 
band round the fat pile of unopened grammar papers. Tony 
gave me a more devoted smile than usual. 

“Good night, Miss Teach’,” he said and shuffled out 
just in time to escape the inrushing 1-A-10’s. 

They inundated every seat with a frothing, gasping, gig- 
gling wave. ‘They were elate with the knowledge that 
this was the tenth period on Friday and that there was only 
one more period to endure before the tedious week closed. 
They were minded to pass it off as painlessly as possible. 

“Let’s have a spelling match!” they shouted, regardless 
of the fact that the second bell demanded silence, ‘“Let’s 
have a spelling match! Please! Please! Please, teacher!” 

“No,” I said cruelly, “we must correct yesterday’s gram- 
mar papers. I have looked at a few of them” (in Tony’s 
more unintelligible periods) ‘“‘and I find a great many mis- 
takes. We mustn’t end the week until we understand 
about the uses of the objective case.” 

Their faces fell. They felt no inner urge to understand 
the objective case ere set of sun. “Aw, grammar!’ groaned 
the irrepressibles, and the meek settled back to passive re- 
sistance. 

I persisted, as unconvinced as they of the urgency or 
charm of mastering the objective case during that week, 
but conscious that it was ordained in a schedule and that 
an examination of the subject lay already in an official 
pigeon-hole. As the hour wore on, murmurs of dissatis- 
faction rose, stupid questions, and whispered asides to lighten 
the tedium, until I burst out in uninspired disgust, ‘“The 
next person who speaks without permission will leave the 
room.” And as I spoke I knew the public school system 
had driven me into one of its baser corners. 

Hardly had I spoken when Patrick Bennet calmly leaned 
across the aisle and rested his lean brown chin on Creston 
DePerin’s shoulder. “I didn’t write noting for de last 
answer, did you?” he whispered hoarsely. 


THE SURVEY 
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“Patrick!” ‘ 

His eyes flashed to mine like those of a fawn surprised 
in the silent woods. His jaw dropped. 

“Patrick, leave the room.” 

“Why, teacher?” 

I honestly believe he had heard my warning as little as 
he had ever heard the officials and the gymnasium instruc- 
tor. All of us were outside his world. But this knowl- 
edge was no balm to my ruffled spirit. 

“Because you spoke when I told you not to.” 

“Oh,” he said, and his eyes opened wider. 

“Get up and go.” He rose but took no step toward 
the door. 

“Where do I go, teacher?” he asked blankly. 

“Anywhere!” I cried in utter recklessness, ‘only I can’t 
have boys here who disobey me.” 

He looked incredulous and the wonder in his dark eyes 
was reflected in the eyes of the whole class. 

“Go along,” I repeated. Stumbling and dumb, he went. 
The class sat rigid with dread to see Patrick Bennet sent 
out into space without chart or passport. Until the bel} 
rang, I-A-10 was subdued, and I taught them about the 
objective case with dogged Friday-afternoon depression. 


UST before school started on Monday, I sat once more 
at the desk, fresh and buoyant after two days in the 

country, with crimson oak leaves on my desk. I felt my- 
self strong to overcome the whole “system.” 

Cordial warmth suffused my heart as Tony’s grinning 
face appeared at the door. 

“Miss Teach’, you getta da leaf in da country?” 

“Yes. Aren’t they fine, Tony?” 

“Oh pritta!” he said, “I getta you water for dem.” 

“Thank you, Tony.” 

But instead of darting toward the laboratory, he ap- 
proached me mysteriously. 

“First I ask you, Miss Teach’, whatta matta dat boy.” 

I looked at him blankly. “What boy, Tony?” I asked. 

“Dat Patrick,” he answered, “you send him outa da room 
last day.” 

I was amazed at his knowledge of an affair I had com- 
pletely forgotten. 

“Oh, Patrick!” I said. “Why, he talked, I think.” 


“Ah!” Tony grunted savagely. “I know! I see him 
come outa da room. I sweep by da door. I grab him. I 
say, ‘Patrick, what for you outa da room?’ He say in 


smalla voice, ‘I talk.’ I bella at him, ‘You badda! Yow 
troubla da teach’! You gotta da best teach’, and you no 
behave!’ I shake him good. He is scared, I tella you? 
I say, ‘Patrick, I tella your pop next time you bad.’” 

I was dumbfounded. ‘Truly, I thought, my victim, sent 
out so recklessly without a passport to the proper seats of 
justic, fell into vigorous if unauthorized hands! 

“But Tony,” I said, “you have no right to shake the 
boys.” 

“No?” he said and laughed with a comical lifting of eye- 
brows and an upward sweep of palms. “No? Not all 
da boy, perhaps, but dat boy Patrick, yes! Him I will 
shake every day! I tella you how, Miss Teach’. He is 
my bruda’s boy. I fix him for you every time. Why, dat 
Patrick—he my own neph’!” 

Although no record of this incident is filed in the office, 
I take this occasion to report that it marked a step in the 
“fixing” of Patrick, scion of the enviable father of seventeen. 


UT of the uncertainty into which the whole 
question of minimum wage legislation was 
thrown by the sweeping decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Arizona case, certain lines of ac- 

tivity are emerging, some definite, some tentative. 

Senator Hiram Johnson, who was instrumental in secur- 
ing the California minimum wage law, will introduce into 
Congress an amendment to the Constitution, authorizing 
the individual states to pass minimum wage legislation. 
Senator Johnson fears that the Supreme Court decision 
means the breaking down of existing minimum wage laws, 
followed by a lowering of the standard of living of working 
women in states where such laws have been in force. This 
attitude is also expressed by another California advocate of 
minimum wage legislation for women, who states that “if 
the law is nullified, instead of 100 per cent of the employers 
paying the minimum wage now required, in two years only 
60 per cent will pay it. The first break will come among 
the chain stores. They will cut wages and the owners of 
the large department stores will be forced to follow to meet 
competition.” Senator Johnson foresees congressional op- 
position: it would probably be a matter of several years, 
perhaps of many years before such an amendment could be 
passed and ratified and the authorized legislation secured 
and put into effect. 


T the annual meeting of the Consumers’ League held 
recently in Boston the effort to spread the Massa- 
chusetts plan was selected as the most profitable line of 
activity for keeping the minimum wage principle alive and 
working. Under the Massachusetts law a list of firms which 
are found to underpay women employes is published in the 
press, and the pressure of public opinion is counted on as a 
suficient weapon to bring up the wage scale. There is no 
penalty imposed by law for failure to pay a standard wage. 
In Massachusetts the plan has been singularly successful. 
It would seem that such a plan could be employed by any 
existing minimum wage board or enacted by any legislature 
without encountering the obstacle of the Supreme Court 
decisions. Reliance on publicity rather than on penalties 
is upheld by not a few as intrinsically desirable. Others 
regard it merely as the best stop gap solution. 

The point of view of the Woman’s Party is that wage- 
earning women must depend not on protective legislation 
but upon taking their place in the American labor movement 
as workers, not as women, and safeguard their own rights 
through organization. Elizabeth Faulkner Baker of Colum- 
bia University has recently completed an extensive study 
of Protective Labor Legislation, with Special Reference to 
Women in the State of New York. Mrs. Baker shares 
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this point of view. In an early issue of The Survey, the ' 
issue of protective legislation for women will be presented | 
from the Woman’s Party viewpoint by Mrs. Baker, and 
from the viewpoint of its upholders and administrators by 
Frances Perkins of the New York State Industrial Com-- 
mission. 


VEN in quite sizable cities twenty years ago there were 
families which kept their own cow. 
increasing tension of city life and the increasing standardiza-— 


tion and regulation of milk, there has come a constantly “ 
‘widening chasm between cow and consumer. Just how wide * 
that chasm is at present becomes apparent in the news reports ~ 
of the past few weeks, which record the purchase by a 
national corporation of a large milk company in New York ‘| 
and one in Philadelphia. That corporation’s sales will total 4 


$100,000,000 annually, it is said. Its stock is quoted regularly — 
on the New York Stock Exchange; within the year it has - 
risen forty points. The cow has entered big business. 
What the cow will do there remains to be seen. The 
president of this national corporation, disclaiming any deep 
knowledge of the milk business as such, calls attention to the © 
fact that it is a “neglected industry, in so far as consolidations — 


or mergers are concerned.” Yet it is the fifth largest industry * 
in the country. In 1924, according to reports of the Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture, some fifty-seven billion quarts of milk 
were produced in this country. 


cheese. The consolidating company points to this wastage, 
and declares that in a national organization of the industry 
there will be opportunity to work out a more economical 
policy, so that fluid milk can be converted into dried milk 


But obvi 
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About half of that vast | 
volume went directly into homes as milk; the remainder | 
went for butter, cheese, milk chocolate, ice-cream and other | 
milk products, and waste. That last category, the reports esti- _'} 
mate, included about 1,750,000,000 quarts, more than was || 
converted into butter, and almost as much as was used for ~ 


Work, | 


So re 


or other imperishable products during the seasons when over-_ | 


production is inevitable. There will also be economics, it 
is argued, through a standardization of general policy, a 


centralized purchasing system, coordination of advertising || 


efforts and other aspects of production and merchandising. 
All of this, its president declares, is “bound to be of direct 
benefit to the farmer and the consuming public.” 

Such a happy result obviously might be effected. On the 
other hand it might not. There has been solid and en- 
lightened development on the part of some of the established 
milk companies. But there have been instances a-plenty in 
which, at a certain stage, a public service (and the provision 
of the indispensable foodstuff may well be considered that) 
has been taken over as subject for financial manipulation 
until the amorphous public finds that it must pay to support 
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a highly diluted capitalization. Thousands of dollars have 
been spent during the past decade by disinterested agencies 
to get people to drink milk and to see that milk is fit to drink. 
‘But obviously the permanence of these gains and the success 
of these efforts in education and welfare must depend in part 
on the price at which safe milk can be brought to the door, 
and just as obviously the corporate conditions under which 
the milk industry is coalescing become a matter of public 
concern. What are they? Increasingly the public must ask 
that question and find out. 


HE HUMAN FACTOR is the name of a little peri- 

odical the first number of which has just been published 
by the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. Its aim 
is stated in its subtitle to be A Service to Industry. Its 
consulting editorial board includes representatives of the 
Boston Retail Trade Board, the Harvard Mercantile Health 
Work, the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, he Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
and of companies, clinics, and other groups of people who 
come at the perplexities of the human factor from the 
personnel and the psychiatric angle. “To those same groups, 
and to anyone else interested, the Society offers the services 
of its consultation bureau for information and advice on the 
psychiatric approach to industry. 

So recent a comer is mental hygiene in the general circle 
of health and welfare movements that it is surprising to 
find that at least one of its local organizations has outrun 
the period of research plus general education of the public, 
which usually ushers in a new campaign, and already is ready 
to offer concrete service to specialized groups—in this case a 
service broadly comparable to the aid and advice which the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association has provided 
in its field for some years past. The readable digest of 
current material which The Human Factor publishes is more 
than likely to be useful to the employers, personnel workers, 
employment managers, store and factory physicians and edu- 
cators for whom it is intended. Even more significant than 
its matter, perhaps, is the list of the consultants who sponsor 
it. If that alignment of specialists on both sides of the fence 
develops into a working alliance it should cast both light 
and power into some of the many waste spaces of its provinces. 


ITH this autumn twenty-five years have passed 

since Dr. Walter Reed completed the series of ex- 
periments which showed that yellow fever is transmitted 
by the aédes mosquito and so freed the western hemisphere 
from the menace of that deadly disease. Yellow fever had 
smouldered in Havana for nearly a century and a half, 
intermittently leaping the gulf between Cuba and the 
southern states to light up epidemics in this country which 
were known to spread as far north as Boston. In 1878 one 
such outbreak caused 16,000 deaths in the south, and a 
money loss estimated at $100,000,000, a staggering burden 
on the post-war years. When Cuba came under the control 
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of the United States after the Spanish War a yellow fever 
commission under Dr. Reed was sent to Havana to stamp 
out the disease. ‘They started work the summer of 1900. 
As it was believed that animals were immune to yellow 
fever, volunteers were needed to test the mosquito theory 
and members of the Commission as well as the privates 
assigned to it, offered themselves. In August Dr. James 
Carroll and Private W. H. Dean contracted the disease 
and were saved only by the narrowest margin; a few days 
later Dr. Jesse Lazear died. Nine of the first eleven volun- 
teers developed yellow fever. 

In October the Commission announced officially their 
conviction that the mosquito theory had been proved, and 
on November 20 they opened Camp Lazear in a remote 
spot in the interior where their final series of experiments 
were made. ‘wo elaborately screened frame houses were 
built. In one of them volunteers were exposed to the bites 
of mosquitoes which were known to have been in contact 
with yellow fever patients; in the other, which purposely 
was made dark and without adequate ventilation, but pro- 
tected from mosquitoes, other volunteers spent their time in 
unpacking clothing and bedding which had belonged to 
people who had died of the disease. ‘The first group de- 
veloped yellow fever; the second did not. The tests were 
repeated until the theory was established beyond all doubt. 

Seven months later, following an energetic campaign, Cuba 
was declared free of yellow fever for the first time since the 
middle of the Eighteenth century. By 1905 Dr. Gorgas 
had rid the Canal Zone of the disease which, more than 
anything else, had defeated the French. Despite the cam- 
paigns which the International Health Board has fostered 
in Central and South America, there have been a few 
sporadic cases, but yellow fever has become one of the 
historic plagues, except perhaps on the Guinea coast of 
Africa. There is an engaging theory that yellow fever was 
brought from Africa in the water casks of the early slave 
ships. Whatever its source, it took the lives of thousands 
each year until this group of scientists and soldiers paid the 
heroic cost which bought the freedom of two continents. 


F there is any one thing clear about low-cost housing it 
is that, whatever its potentialities, profit-seeking builders 
are not now producing in sufficient quantity and adequate 
quality the housing which wage-workers need. Mr. Rubinow 
calls attention (p. 355) to the fact that Philadelphia, clinging 
to the myth that almost everybody owns his own house, is 
actually building far fewer dwellings than it needs and is 
making undesirable use of the supposedly single-family houses 
that it already has. The evidence offered in the New York 
rent hearings (p. 337) tends to demonstrate that profit- 
seeking capital, when it concerns itself at all with housing 
at minimum costs, drifts into marginal types of construction 
which fall short of meeting sound standards. 

In the light of the evidence from New York, Mr. Ru- 
binow’s envious glances at the Bronx and ‘Brooklyn hardly 
seem justified. Experimentation is assuredly needed before 
a building program is found that can command the support 
of social workers. For one thing, accurate information as 
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to costs—the relative costs per family housed in one, two 
and multi-family dwellings and the relative availability of 
rented and purchased dwellings—is lacking. Some evidence 
along these lines is now being gathered by Henry Wright ina 
detailed analysis of building costs of the City Housing Cor- 
poration at Sunnyside and of commercial builders operating 
on a large scale in comparable areas. Without doubt Phila- 
delphia must eventually follow American trends in giving 
up as a working base the idea of a one-family house for 
every family. ‘But how it should build, in what units, on 
what financial plan, with what reference to streets and 
transit—these questions need much more light than can be 


now derived from the haphazard and discouraging experience 
which New York has to offer. 


HE city of Philadelphia has recently had a taste of 
planning on the grand scale in the opening of its costly 
Fairmount Parkway, cutting through to the very heart of 
the city. Plans of the Pennsylvania Railroad for relocating 


its tracks and terminals, and the general stir of “progress” 


associated with the proposed Sesquicentennial Celebration 
in 1926 have thrown a glamor over all sorts of projects for 
“Gmprovements.” It is again urged that Chestnut Street, 
one of the crowded narrow main thoroughfares of the city, 
be arcaded to facilitate the movement of trafic on wheels 
and afoot. But Philadelphia is without adequate zoning 
ordinances, and the City Parks Association in its thirty- 
sixth annual report recently issued calls attention forcibly 
to the vicious circle which arcading without building control 
would initiate. 

Now if Chestnut Street were arcaded [asks the Asso- 
ciation] what would be the result? The modern highwaymen, 
who think they can make money by congestion, would immedi- 
ately proceed to erect skyscrapers not twenty-five but forty-five 
stories in height on the plea that the new width could accom- 
modate buildings of that height. When a number of buildings 
had been built to that height, there would again be severe con- 
gestion; whereupon the same highwaymen would demand that 
the taxpayers of Philadelphia should foot another perfectly 
enormous bill to make Chestnut Street still wider, in order to 
work out still higher front foot valuations. 

The idea that the relationship between bulk of buildings 
which create traffic and the carrying capacity of the streets 
which serve them must be stabilized unless our money for 
“Dlanning” is to be poured into a sieve is an obvious one, 
and yet one which has barely entered into our municipal 
consciousness. Philadelphia has shown courage in dealing 
with its highway situation: here is an opportunity for 
creative intelligence as well. 


HILE the City Parks Association preaches the folly 

of congestion in Philadelphia, the New York Times 
fires a shot for decentralization in New York. In an editorial 
on Congested Manhattan, under date of November 7, a 
factual note is struck which comes much nearer home than 
most of the campaign twaddle about traffic relief. Says 
the Times: . 
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If industrial centralization in Manhattan is to continue, ‘| jet 


is doubtful whether the most elaborate schemes of transit | oy ¥3 
tension will bring relief. Subways under every longitudi ‘Calton 
avenue, subways under the two rivers every ten blocks of la’, ete 


tude, may only supply the incentive for forty-story garm 
and printing lofts and multiple-acre office buildings. The ann 
value of manufactures in Manhattan is about three billi~ 
dollars. Seventy-five per cent is represented by just two in| 
dustries, apparel and printing and publishing, both of whi 
are rapidly concentrating within less than a square mile © 
Manhattan. ... And yet it is precisely this manufacturing 
of the city that lends itself most easily to decentralization . 
there seems to be no inherent reason why industry cannot )+i¢.0/ 
carried to the outskirts of the city and near to the homes of t | Naar aft 
workers. ... At present, industry in New York is still firm Be x 
the grasp of a pre-industrial, pre-telephone and wirele> ia 
psychology. Like the village cobbler, it insists on carrying © 
its work in the front window. | 


But thou 
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Follow that idea to its logical conclusions; tonside}®'*" 
moving industry not only to the outskirts of the city wher pi" 
workers live but to the points where raw materials ani }**™ 
workers may most easily and cheaply be brought int!) 
natural producing centers with an efficient relation to thy} 
sources of food supply, and you approach the idea of re} sty 
gional planning set forth in The Survey for May, 1925—— | 
an idea which gains practical force with every fresh awak? | sand 


ening to the costs of congestion. Bp ioophy 


it merely 
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WELVE years ago Richard (Blackie) Ford began | 
lite sentence for complicity in the murder of Distric=| 
Attorney Manweli, who was shot in the “hop-pickers’ riot’ 
near Wheatland, California, in August, 1913. | 
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released on parole in September, 1925. On October 9 | 
special grand jury indicted him for the murder of Deput i z= 
Sheriff Riordan, killed in the same riot. Ford’s case wa ty ay 
set for the December term of court at Marysville. It way te nig 
announced that he would be prosecuted by the son of the mt ts 


; PUine, 
man killed. te 


The Wheatland riot was a revolt against insanitary con | | 
ditions in the “tent city” on the Durst hop ranch, a 
about 2,500 men, women and children were living during)}, 
the 1913 hop harvest. There was an insufficient wate) 
supply, and the lack of toilet provisions and garbage disposal 
caused an epidemic of dysentery in the camp. One Sunday 
afternoon a meeting was held to protest against these con 
ditions. Ford, a well-known I.W.W. orator, addresse¢:| 
it. The ranch owner, fearing trouble, telephoned for the) 
authorities. At a critical moment a deputy sheriff fired 
shot in the air “to sober the crowd.” In the riot that imme> 
diately followed, the district attorney, a deputy sheriff ane: 
two workers were killed. It was not charged that Fore 
and his companion, Suhr, did the shooting, but as leader 
in the meeting they were convicted for complicity in murdet 
after a trial that attracted wide interest. a 
Carleton Parker’s investigation into the Wheatland 7 
and his report to the United States Commission on Indusri J 
Relations (The Survey, March 21, 1914) was perhaps Rl 
his most striking performance in what became his chosent | 0, , 
field: the exploration of psychological forces entering inte) te 
mass action and industrial unrest. The story of his work, : 
work cut short by his early death, was told by Mrs. Parker 
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her book, An American Idyll. While the general hue 
‘9nd cry was satisfied in imprisoning the leaders of the riot, 
he California State Housing and Immigration Commission, 
Minder the chairmanship of Simon Lubin (Parker was its 
irst secretary), set going its constructive work, which was 
(nstrumental in bringing about the improved living con- 
plitions of migratory workers in California’s hop and fruit 
Hiarvest today. Ten years later a battalion of toilets scattered 
wer the Durst tract stood like memorials of a slovenly past. 

But though most people have forgotten the Wheatland 
iot, and though the conditions Ford agitated against that 
Junday afternoon meeting twelve years ago have been in 
arge measure corrected, this I1.W.W. leader must again 
face a murder trial. It is difficult to see how any good 
urpose can be served by his second prosecution. Quite aside 
rrom the legal question as to whether this is or is not twice 
utting life and limb in jeopardy for the same offense, the 
ase seems to be animated less by desire for justice, than 
or a desire for revenge which has taken the place of the 
rooled passions and panicky psychology of twelve years ago. 
Vas the pardon after twelve years of incarceration genuine, 
r merely a gesture? “The new trial will be bruited in a 
housand quarters as another proof of the truth of that bitter 
hilosophy which holds that in American law courts there 
s “no square deal” for the “under” man who dares to 
uestion the existing order.’ 


| Sie Topsy, the public health activities of the federal 
government just growed. They began in 1798 when 
the collectors of customs were authorized to collect twenty 
cents a month from each American seaman on merchant 
ships arriving from foreign ports, in order that medical 
relief might be given to those who needed it. Hence, from 
purely historical reasons, the presence of the Public Health 
Service, now expanded to cover a great many fields, in the 
Department of the Treasury, The next medical agency 
of the federal government was a hospital for the insane, 
created in 1855, and now under the Department of the 
Interior. The Secretary of the Department of Agriculture 
got an appropriation of $10,000 in 1894 for studies in 
nutrition, and now there is under the Department a Bureau 
of Home Economics with an annual budget of more than 
$100,000. The Bureau of Education has a division on 
school hygiene and since 1909 it has administered medical 
relief to the natives of Alaska. The Children’s Bureau, 
whose activities center in health measures, was created in 
the Department of Commerce and J.abor in 1912, and 
transferred to the Department of Labor in 1912, while the 
collection of vital statistics still is a function of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Of the hundred or more important 
administrative units of the federal government, at least 
thirty deal directly or indirectly with some phase of public 
health, and these thirty have cropped up in response to 
specific needs, in all ten of the executive departments as 
well as in a score or so of independent establishments. 
Obviously it is likely that the specific child or man or 
woman whose wellbeing is the aim of this myriad of func- 
tions, would fare better if there were some way of co- 
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ordinating all these services. A plan to bring federal health 
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activities together in a national bureau of health was advo- 
cated actively from 1910 to 1912, and sponsored by President 
Taft in two messages. During the war a degree of real 
coordination under the Public Health service was effected 
by executive order, and since then there have been repeated 
suggestions to that effect. In last year’s proposal for a 
general executive reorganization, on which Congress took 
no action, there was a projected Department of Education 
and Relief, in which, strangely enough, the Public Health 
Service would have been included. During the past year 
the Institute for Government Research of Washington has 
made an intensive study of federal health activities, aided 
informally by sanitarians who are convinced of the greater 
efficiency and economy which might be obtained by coordina- 
tion. A compromise plan bringing together the federal 
government’s scattered health bureaus under a Department 
of Education and Health, in which the highest ranking offi- 
cer concerned solely with public health would be an assistant 
secretary, will probably be offered in Congress at the session 
now beginning. 


S it legitimate for a college to tell its students that there 

are bolshevists, boot-leggers and stock-exchange gamblers 
in the world? Some years ago the legislators in a certain 
western state argued that young people should be sheltered 
from all such knowledge, and they came near enacting their 
doctrine into law. In those days, “evolution” was a word 
with a better reputation than “‘revolution,” and those same 
legislators proposed to change the name of a certain great 
historical movement from the “industrial revolution’ to the 
“industrial evolution of the last hundred and fifty years.” 
This proposal failed—after the sense of humor of the state 
began to work. But, it must be admitted that, on the 
whole, we have a considerable fear of the contamination of 
unwelcome facts. We may still hold, theoretically, to the 
ancient teaching that “the truth shall make you free”; but 
do we hold that facts have any such function? 

The recent pronouncement of President Ernest M. Hop- 
kins, of Dartmouth, before the Amherst Alumni Council, 
comes as a2 welcome change from the monotony of our fear- 
fulness in these matters. He argued, before the five hundred 
college graduates present at those council meetings, for 
complete freedom of speech in all educational matters. He 
said that Dartmouth was applying the principle of securing 
to the students access to all sides of questions, including the 
presentation of pernicious doctrines, and he insisted that this 
was not antagonistic to the established purposes of the college. 

I should freely admit [he said] that if Dartmouth were a 
training school, trying to discipline men into an acceptance of 
the theory that all present-day procedures were desirable for 
permanency and for the advantage of group welfare, the college 
ought definitely to assume responsibility not only for what 
should be taught in every course but what should be said by 
every member of the faculty and what men should be allowed 
to speak before the student body even on invitation of inde- 
pendent undergraduate organizations. 

Believing definitely, however, that the function of an educa- 
tional institution is to allow men access to different points of 
view and to secure their adherence to conclusions on the basis 


of their own thinking rather than an attempt to corral them 
within given mental areas, I was bound to hold to the theory 
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that freedom of speech and even the presenting of pernicious 
doctrine was not antagonistic to the college purpose so long as 
like access was not denied to the student to other points of view, 
and so long as stimulation was given to his mind to weigh these 
things for himself. 

This address by President Hopkins was able, according 
to news reports, to “rouse to enthusiasm” the five hundred 
alumni who heard it. What, in view of this report, be- 
comes of the legend that football is the only thing that can 
stir the enthusiasm of the college alumnus? Or of the 
equally substantiated tale that college men have no intel- 
lectual interests? It may be, that, like the banquetters who 
gave “three cheers for the poor,” these alumni merely gave 
a few moments of emotion to the praise of intellectual 
pursuits, and to the doctrine that knowledge may be con- 
structive. But if five hundred college alumni become really 
enthusiastic about freedom of teaching, they could start a 
wave of sanity that might save the country from intolerance. 


NLIKE most of the states, which either rely on the 

federal decennial census for information about their 
own population, or, in some cases, call upon the Census 
Bureau for specialized pieces of service, the state of New 
York has taken its own decennial census regularly since 1875. 
The figures of the 1925 enumeration are now in process of 
tabulation and publication. The state census of 1915 cost 
about half a million dollars and, though more than a dozen 
items of inquiry were listed on the schedules, only total 
population and the facts as to citizenship were tabulated. 

It is a serious question whether these facts alone are worth 
the money it takes to get them. For the constitutional 
purpose of reapportioning the membership of the state legis- 
Jature it would appear that the impartial and accurate results 
offered by the federal census were quite sufficient. The 
justification for so large a state expenditure would lie in the 
degree to which socially valuable data were secured and made 
available. The output of the present census, and of others 
in the future, might be made unique and memorable. 

Over half the population of the entire state are residents 
of New York city. No other area is so intensely interested 
in or so dependent upon detailed tabulations, by sex, age, 
nativity, color, citizenship and if possible by occupation. 
The city needs this data not only in terms of political units, 
such as the assembly districts, but also in terms of the 
forty-acre neighborhood units now used by the Health De- 
partment as sanitary districts for the study of death, birth 
and morbidity records. The city already has the tabulations 
of population by these same areas for 1910 and 1920, and 
needs the data for 1925 for comparative purposes. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund has begun one of its three 
New York state health demonstrations in the Bellevue- 
Yorkville district of the middle east side of Manhattan. It 
is essential that the workers in this district have an accurate 
population base for estimating present health conditions and 
for planning future programs. This area covers parts of 
six assembly districts and includes many sanitary areas. By 
the use of the sanitary unit tabulations of health and popu- 
lation data differences within the area can be discovered and 
explained. There is a similar health demonstration going on 
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in Syracuse and in the rural county of Cattaraugus. Analyd 
of population and health data by sex, age, nativity and cole. 
is essential, as well as by geographical location. 

It is of the greatest importance to tabulate the state censt > 
facts so as to make them comparable with similar facts @}* 
the 1920 federal census. This is especially desirable boca ty 


Aacbatly an abate time in population movements. Duriaphé ih W 
the war population had shifted to suit war emergency need) a 
and after the close of the war sufficient time had not claps 
for readjustments to take place. 

The count of 1920 revealed a marked shifting of popu’ ‘anit! 
lation from Manhattan to other boroughs of the Greatey |i 0 
City. Manhattan was actually smaller in numbers in LQVG ae cx 
than in 1910. This movement was in accord with the fervent»! © 
hopes of city planners. Has it continued ? ile | 
within boroughs have been changing, for example the colored! 
district of Harlem in Manhattan. Where is populatiom 
moving within the boroughs of the Greater City? This: | 
information is vital in relation to transportation and housing, | 
and in relation to the location of schools and other public, 
improvements. 

This is the opportunity of the state census and would be 


HE E. H. Harriman Memorial Medal for the best 
record in accident prevention among American railroads * 
for the year 1924 has been awarded to the Union Pacific 
System by the unanimous vote of the committee of award. 
The medal is offered annually through the American~ 
Museum of Safety by Mrs. Harriman. The Union Pacific '\™ 
was one of four systems whose data, submitted to the _ 
committee, showed that not a single passenger was killed in |. 
train accidents in 1924. Industrial accidents on the Union — 
Pacific were responsible for 7 deaths and 552 injuries in a ! 
total of more than 112,000,000 man-hours of work. The 
bronze medal offered to the railroad employe who indi- 
vidually has been most conspicuous in furthering accident 
prevention during the last year was awarded to Joseph 
Kragskow, assistant foreman in the Omaha shops of the 
Union Pacific. In 56 years of continuous railroad service, — 
Mr. Kragskow has never received an accidental injury, and 
more than a quarter of a century before the origin of the 
“safety movement” he invented several very effective accident 
prevention devices. 
Less encouraging than this committee report is the analysis 
of the 166 death claims for fatalities reported to have re- 
sulted from industrial accidents in the state of New York 
during October. The largest number of deaths in this 
month occurred in the construction industries. They num- 
bered 41. Transportation industries, for which there were 
34 deaths, were second. Death tolls of 13 and 12 re- 
spectively were reported by the trade and service groups. © 
Ten workers were killed in the manufacture of metal goods, 
and the same number in the making of food products. 
Commenting on this depressing record, Commissioner James | 
A. Hamilton of the State Department of Labor said, 
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Continued increase in the number of death claims filed at the 
five local offices of the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau leads 
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me to caution both employers and workers as to the need of 
exercising more care. ‘The loss entailed by the death of a 
worker in the course of and in connection with his employment 
necessarily creates suffering upon the surviving dependents be- 
sides being a charge to industry. 

In the larger sense, the whole “safety movement” depends 
for its ultimate success upon a long campaign of education 
which will increase individual foresight and responsibility. 
[See The Survey, October 15, 1923, p. 104.] Certain 
aspects of the problem, such as the appalling increase in the 
number of grade crossing accidents, can be met by mechanical 
improvement. It is to be hoped that the authorization of 
bonds to the extent of $300,000,000 for the elimination of 
grade crossings, voted at the recent election, means the suc- 
cessful control of this kind of accident in New York. 


SIDE from the failure of Governor Pinchot’s at- 
tempted intervention, the outstanding developments 
in the anthracite strike in the past month have been the 
entrance of two groups—first, the activity of business forces 
in the hard coal field, and second, joint representations 
by engineers and economists following the 46th annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. They 
underscore the public service element in the industry. 
Morris L. Cooke of Philadelphia acted as their spokesman, 
and in an identical letter sent to the chairman of the 
Anthracite Operators’ Negotiating Committee and the 
president of the United Mine Workers, the forty-one 
signers urge: 
a continuing joint agency which will concern itself not so much 
with the adjustment of grievances as with the constructive 
consideration of the underlying economic and technical facts 
by which all questions of wages, working conditions and earnings 
must in the end be determined. 
Observation and experience convince us that joint effort on 
the part of management and workers in improving methods of 
production and distribution can increase wages and lift and 


stabilize earnings at the same time that they lower the price to 
the consumer. 


‘© far as the mining industry as a whole goes, the major 
development has been the issuance of the report of the 
U. S. Coal Commission. Its findings were spiritedly inter- 
preted by Edward TI. Devine, a member of the Commission, 
in the Survey Graphic for November, 1923. The volumes 
of the report, with their wealth of material, will be reviewed 
in a later issue. 

This may well be made the occasion to clear up any mis- 
apprehensions on the point of a Common Welfare paragraph 
in the October Midmonthly, which criticized John Hays 
Hammond for advocating the repeal of the Pennsylvania 
Miners Certificate Law in speaking before the Civic 
Federation in New York. This we took exception to both 
because the law is demonstrably socially valuable, and 
because for an outstanding representative of the public to 
urge its repeal in the midst of a strike was to “advocate. the 
one measure that above all others is calculated to influence 
the minds of the anthracite miners with resentment.” ‘The 
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passage placed Mr. Hammond as “chairman of the late 
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United States Coal Commission,” and may have given the 
impression that the commission favored the repeal of the 
law. This is in no sense the case, and was far from our 
intention. The proposal was a flyer by Mr. Hammond on 
his own. Indeed he stated that he spoke as an individual. 


UCKED away in the intricacies of bond issues and 

budgets in a Palm Beach interview, comes the sug- 
gestion that the mayor-elect of New York city plans to 
consult the New York Academy of Medicine before he 
makes his appointments in the Department of Health, to 
find out the professional qualifications of the candidates, and 
to select those who can be endorsed by the medical organiza- 
tion. This is almost revolutionary common sense. No city 
department suffers more quickly and more deeply than a 
health department from the prevalent practice which hands 
out its offices as political plums to good boys of the party. 
The medical profession, like any other, has its more and less 
effective members, and even an intelligent and_ honest 
physician is not necessarily fitted to undertake a job of health 
administration in a large city. The work of a health officer 
and the responsible members of his staff requires a specialized 
training and experience. ‘But so deeply has the spoils system 
infected many American cities that the obvious principles 
which would be observed in the conduct of any big business 
often are shelved when it comes to the community’s most 
vital concern. If Mr. Walker does follow this plan he will 
be setting an admirable municipal example. 


NCLE SAM is somewhat in the position of the Old 

Woman who Lived in a Shoe: he has so many 
prisoners he doesn’t know what to do. So, according to the 
report which Hastings H. Hart made a few days ago before 
the Fifty-fifth Congress of the American Prison Association, 
he boards them out in the county jails. At present there 
are more than 7,000 federal prisoners in institutions over 
which the federal government has no control. Many of 
them are merely waiting on trivial charges, yet they are 
herded (sometimes five prisoners in a cell built for one) 
with old offenders in buildings which often are filthy and 
vermin-infested, while Uncle Sam strikes the best bargain 
he can with the jail warden for the price of their food. 
That price varies from twenty cents a day, which is paid in 
five jails in Porto Rico, to three dollars a day, the rate in 
three Alaska jails. In a number of states this food allowance 
goes directly to the sheriff or jailer, and he is entitled to 
keep for himself anything which he can save out of it. It 
would be impossible, says the report, to conceive a more 
vicious system. Since the rate is designed to cover only 
food, with no allowance for rent or other overhead, the 
country loses, while the county prisoners suffer as well by 
the congestion which this arrangement causes. To meet this 
condition, which the report condemns as “hopelessly un- 
satisfactory from every point of view,” it is recommended 
the government establish a jail system of its own, each jail 
to serve a territory with a radius of fifty miles, 


Getting Ready for School 


UPPOSE that you were a first grade or a kinder- 
garten teacher, confronted some September morn- 
ing with thirty or forty unfamiliar pairs of eyes, 


mischievous, apprehensive, eager? Suppose that 
you were a school nurse, entrusted with the supervision and 
follow-up of two thousand, three thousand, perhaps even 
five thousand active young persons of all ages? Any crumb 
of information that would give an accurate picture of the 
health and disease, the physical capacity and weakness of 
those children individually would be clear gain in the difh- 
cult task of becoming acquainted with them and so knowing 
and meeting their needs. 
At least one progressive city health department has cher- 


ished for some time the hope that it would be able to put 


into the hands of the school a card which would tell the 
past history of each little new student from birth—listing 
his or her infant illnesses, the course of progress through 
the baby health station, the record of past measles or whoop- 
ing cough or rheumatism which might be most useful to 
teachers, school nurses and school physicians. While this 
enlightened plan has not become a general official procedure, 
it has been tried in several instances by volunteer groups, 
who felt sure that they could demonstrate its usefulness, 
economy and practicability. Notable among these demon- 
strations is that of the Mulberry Health Center in New 
York city, organized and maintained by the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

For six years the Mulberry Health Center has main- 
tained a medical clinic for the periodical examination of pre- 
school children and a nursing staff to follow up the doctor’s 
recommendations and see that they were carried out. At 
first these children were recruited from the families whose 
mothers had been enlisted in the pre- 
natal service of the health center, but 
it soon became evident that with the 
help of the schools and the health de- 
partment a much larger proportion of 
the district could be enrolled. So in the 
spring of 1923 the present plan was 
first tried. The children in the public 
and parochial schools are asked to tell 
their teachers the names of the younger 
brothers and sisters who would go to 
school in the fall, and the principal sent 
a note home asking that these children 
be taken to the Mulberry Health Cen- 
ter for a physical examination and then 
turned the names over to the Health 
Center for follow-up. Coming from 
the school this invitation had the weight 
of an official request. Other names 
came in, of course, from the nurses 
themselves, and from the baby welfare 
stations of the Department of Health. 
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Some 4,500 of them are now arranged in a file, under th f 
month and year of each child’s birth, and every effort 
made to see that each child comes in to the Center duris 


his birthday month for a general medical examination. __ | weary 


In making these examinations the Health Center has hix 
the cooperation of physicians of the Department of Healt 
who aided also in vaccinating some of the children and ira| 
munizing others against diphtheria and scarlet fever. 
correcting dental defects the Health Center works in ewi 
operation with the New York Dispensary, a permanent iv; 
stitution which will carry on in this district after the deme 
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necessary work. 

If the general medical examination showed malnutritio | 
the child was entered in a special nutrition service held ~ 
the Health Center itself, coming once a month to be weighe 
and measured and examined by the doctor. 
sible the mothers are urged to accompany the child to thin 
clinic, especially if the scales show a losing or even a stix1 
bere weight, since it then is possible to find out wit 
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more exactness about the dietary and other habits of /thnil) 


family and to give the recommendations to headquarter 


At each monthly visit the nutrition worker shows the mothe 
how to prepare some simple and suitable food, such as coce)| 
or properly cooked oatmeal. Often, however, the youngste || 


is towed in by an older sister or even an older brothe | 
sometimes a graduate of the system who knows all its detai. | 
and waits with interest for a share in the cocoa and th | 
health pictures to be crayoned while waiting a turn wit) | 


the doctor. 


In these cases, of course, the nurse visiting th) 
home must fill in many items of th] 
record and carry the doctor’s advice ti 
the mother. : 


1924. Nearly half of them were re:| 
ferred directly by the schools; the res” 
came from the Center’s own contacts |) 
Of that number 764, or 56 per cent?! 
actually came for their examinations ane}, 
again about half of the recommendation) | 
actually were carried out. During shad 
school year 1924-5, the Center hae 


quarter of them who went in witil| 
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better record; the Center had examine! 
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some or all of their physical defects cor 7) tei, 
September 1925 saw an ever?) », 
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56 per cent of the new entrants and could certify 38 per cent 
as ready for school; moreover, for the first time it sent with 
each of its children the card referred to above to guide the 
continuing work of the school health staff. 

No demonstration can hope to win permanent footing in 
the neighborhood it serves unless it can show that it can 
|be carried on permanently at a reasonable cost. For that 
reason the Mulberry Health Center has kept a very careful 
record of the expenses of its pre-school service, charging 
against it the cost even of such parts of the plan as were 
donated, such as the aid of the Department of Health phy- 
sicians. The result is computed on the basis of the medical 
services, time the nurses spent in the field, the cost of the 
necessary records and clerical help, and the proportion of 
the general overhead for supervision properly chargeable to 
this special effort. 

The total cost of the drive on behalf of the children who 
entered the schools in September 1924, was $3,093.51, or 
$2.21 for each child whose name had been listed. Registra- 
tion alone came to approximately 13 cents a child; a nurs- 
ing visit cost 68 cents; the examination of a child, $1.62. 
In the elaborate further analysis which the Health Center 
made (published in full in the Journal of the American 
Public Health Association for September, 1925) the out- 
standing fact is the economy of obtaining the parents’ co- 
operation. ‘There were 52 children whose defects were all 
corrected without nursing follow-up; for these children the 
cost of this pre-school service was $1.74 per child. There 
were 244 children who reported all defects corrected with 
an average of 2.3 nursing visits each; that cost $3.33 per 
child. There were 108 children who had some defects 


corrected, after what averaged 2.4 nursing visits, at a cost 
in all of $3.37 per child; and for 360 with no corrections 
at all to their credit, despite an average of more than two 
nursing follow-ups, the cost was almost as great—$3.16. 
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Apparently if such a piece of work is to be conducted eco- 
nomically and effectively every effort must be made to win 
the active interest and help of the parent at the first exam- 
ination of the child. 

While children under school age are coming suddenly and 
with justice into the limelight in public health discussions, 
there are comparatively few well established plans for deal- 
ing with them. San Francisco and Philadelphia are among 
the cities which have developed experimental pre-school 
clinics to get children ready to enter certain of the public 
schools. ‘The city-wide plan developed in Kansas City by 
the Parent Teacher Associations and the Visiting Nurse 
Association has been described in The Survey [March 15, 
1924]. The well known Habit Clinics in Boston have con- 
tributed another working model with a different emphasis. 
Mulberry Health Center offers what its executives believe 
“an economic and efficient community program for reach- 
ing the pre-school child which will appeal to other communi- 
ties facing the same problem.” 


Cancer 


NE day the newspapers carry the account of a new 

lead treatment for cancer described by Dr. W. Blair 
Bell of the University of Liverpool; the next, the announce- 
ment that the Imperial Cancer Research Fund of Great 
Britain is about to issue a report which is expected to con- 
firm the studies of Drs. Gye and Barnard in that field. 
[See The Survey, August 1, 1925.] The hopes and fears 
aroused by even the most careful statement of the research 
at present under way into the cause and treatment of cancer 
makes especially valuable the timely summary just made 
public by the American Society for the Control of Cancer 
on the study of work in Europe made this summer and 
autumn by the Society’s managing director, Dr. George 
A. Soper. 

Dr. Soper found that “the idea that cancer will soon 
be controllable as a result of some great discovery such as 
led to the preventive and curative measures which are al- 
ready in force against certain other diseases, is nowhere 
entertained.” ‘There is no drug or serum in general use for 
the cure of cancer which has the endorsement of the med- 
ical profession in Europe; the procedures which are em- 
ployed abroad for the diagnosis and cure of cancer are es- 
sentially the same as those used by physicians of equal stand- 
ing in the United States. In Europe as in America it is 
generally recognized that many lives can be saved if people, 
learning the early symptoms of cancer, will consult a phy- 
sician at the first sign that something is wrong, and undergo 
treatment if the trouble is found to be cancer. 

Only one of the fifty and more experts with whom Dr. 
Soper talked felt that cancer was contagious, and he added 
that probably he was the only physician in France who 
held that opinion. It was not generally regarded as hered- 
itary, but there was a nearly universal opinion that irritation 
often played a part in the formation of the disease. 

The papers of Gye and Barnard were. . . recognized [Dr. 
Soper reports] as of stimulating value wherever a laboratory 
for cancer research or bacteriology existed. In many places 
men and women were setting to work to follow up this line 
of research. Not all the experienced workers who were 
interviewed, however, were convinced that the whole of the 
Gye and Barnard work could be corroborated. More ex- 


pressed confidence in the data than in the necessity for some 
Dr. Gye himself, while expressing 
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_ confidence in his results, did not claim to have unraveled the 
whole problem and wished it to be expressly understood that 
his results, even if fully confirmed, by no means indicated 
how cancer could be cured. 


While the value of statistics on cancer varies greatly in 
different countries, there is at least question as to whether 
or not the disease is becoming more prevalent. ‘There is 
undoubtedly more accurate diagnosis now than formerly; 
and undoubtedly more people are being saved from the 
diseases of early life to reach the years when cancer is 
a frequent cause of death. 


A Home-Made Health Center 


SiS years ago the Red Cross chapter of Dolgeville, New 
York, was about to disband. The war was over; what 
was there to do? ‘The health officer of the village, Dr. 
Charles G. Strobel, thought he knew. He went before the 
annual meeting in January, 1920, and asked it to continue 
as an organization for some local purpose. “The meeting 
agreed to the extent of promising him fifty dollars for 
such an undertaking, its nature to be determined by himself, 
and with that fifty dollars this story began—a community 
case history in health. _ 

Dr. Strobel felt that Dolgeville needed a public health 
nurse. He talked to his friends, and then he arranged to 
have “‘ladies’ meetings” held in homes in three different sec- 
tions of the town, and asked the state Department of Health 
to send some one to talk to them. Then a public meeting 
was called, and the same representative talked to the twenty 
who came! Among those twenty was the Roman Catholic 
priest of Dolgeville, who became one of the prime supporters 
of the movement. ‘That same evening the Dolgeville Public 
Health Association was formed, elected officers, arranged to 
have its constitution and by-laws drafted, and authorized 
the health officer to get a nurse, if possible. 

The possible was written into this plan by three of the 
large industries in the town, which contributed two hundred 
dollars each. ‘Then the village was divided into districts, 
which, canvassed by volunteers, provided another six hun- 
dred dollars. Within a week from the organization meet- 
ing the nurse was on the job, and as she arrived in the midst 
of an epidemic of influenza no one had to waste time find- 
ing work for her to do. There was no equipment, no health 
center, no office, but calls were left for her at one of the 
drug stores. The nurse’s salary was $100 a month. 

About a year and a half from the starting day a small 
vacant building was borrowed from the Department of 
Education and fitted up as a health center. By the spring 
election of 1922 the idea of health work had become so 
well established that a proposition was brought before the 
taxpayers that the village appropriate eight hundred dollars 
annually to support the Association, and carried by a narrow 
margin. ‘The rest of the budget was contributed by some 
of the industries and by individuals. ‘There was also a small 
recular income from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, for which the nurse acted on the understanding that 
her fees in insurance cases be turned back into the Asso- 
ciation. When the question of the annual appropriation 
came before the taxpayers in the spring of 1924 it was car- 
ried by a good majority, though the amount was increased 
that year from eight hundred to sixteen hundred dollars and 
though two other appropriations, one for paving and one 
for band concerts, were rejected. 

Unfortunately the school building had to be given up 
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Outline of Duties of the Health 


Association Nurse 


1. The nurse shall reside in the Village of Dolge- 
ville, N. Y. 
2. The working hours of the nurse shall be from 
8:45 to 5 P.M., with one hour for lunch at noon time. | 
The nurse will not be required to be on duty from Satur- 
day at 1 P.M. until Monday at 8:45 A.M., except in case 
of severe epidemic or great emergency. From 8:45 A.M. 
to 9:30 A.M. and from 1 P.M. to 2 P.M. she shall be at 
the Health Center. These hours are fixed except in 
emergency. When not actually engaged in the perform-— unber | 
| 
| 


ance of her duties elsewhere, she shall be at the Health 
Center. 

3. Included among the main duties to be performed 
are to aid in detecting, preventing and controlling dis- 
eases, to do actual bedside nursing, as time permits, to 
demonstrate hygienic measures, the preparing of baby’s 
food, the sterilization of dressings, etc. 

4. The nurse shall be at the command of the school 
physician in aiding him to control the spread of prevent- 
able diseases but is not required to help the school physi- 
cian make the annual physical examination of the school 
children unless she chooses so to do and this shall not 
interfere with regular nursing hours nor with any emer- 
gency call. 

5. The nurse shall respond to emergency calls from 
any physician at any time when it is possible for her 
to do so and she shall help any physician at any opera- 
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tion when required to do so by the physician. 
6. The nurse shall consult with the Health Officer |} 
on all questions of policy, make verbal reports when ad- jj 
visable, make a monthly report in writing to the Board | 0) fendent 
of Health. ’ Redicin 
7. The nurse shall contract to do the nursing in the | pew de 
village for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, |} )] Gener) 
all remuneration for this work to be paid to the treas- || 


5H ind the 


urer of the Health Association. (is 

8. The nurse shall in no instance assume the respon- |f t with 
sibilities of a physician but shall advise the employment |} ™) rs 
of a regular physician when in her judgment it is best |} 7} com 
to do so; no favoritism shall be shown by the nurse, |} 7 '\bio y 
however, but she shall insist that people make their own |] >! qut: ; 


choice in each case. If suspicious of contagious disease, |} 
she shall notify the Health Officer. 

9. The salary of the nurse shall be $125 per month. |] 72) tui : 
She shall have thirty days vacation during the year, 
with pay, and shall not be paid for other lost time. 

10. No one patient shall monopolize the nurse’s time. | 
The nurse will undoubtedly find many opportunities to 
make herself of inestimable value and comfort to the 
people. 
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11. The nurse shall collect, when feasible or prac- 
ticable, a fee not to exceed 75 cents for each nursing 
visit, and a fee not to exceed three dollars for attendance 
at childbirth; smaller amounts to be accepted. All money 
so collected is to be turned over to the treasurer of the 
Health Association. 


and for a time the Association was forced to make shift) 
with rented rooms, which were expensive and not very 
satisfactory. Then the health officer discovered that the 
was a little—used flag station south of the village. After 
several months of negotiation with the railroad, it was 
arranged to purchase it for $125 though it had cost con- 
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siderably more than that to build. ‘There was a central 
plot of land near the Union School, owned in part by the 
School District, in part by the village. ‘This could be had 
without cost. A meeting of the executive board of the 
Health Association was called and the health officer laid 
before it the estimated cost of moving the flag station, and 
equipping and furnishing it as a permanent health center. 
The first $350 was raised on the spot, and Dr. Strobel 
was authorized to proceed with his plans. 

Last summer the flag station was trundled through the 
town and set up in its new location as the health center. 
The village street department dug the cellar and removed 
the dirt as its share of the undertaking. Some firms gave 
lumber or other material, others labor. The total money 
cost of the building and installation, including the $125 
paid to the railroad and the $50 for moving, came to 
$1,082.35 and it has all been met. The present nurse who is 
its staff is entering on her third year of effective service under 
the direction of the health officer and the simple set of 
rules which he prepared for the Association. ‘The eleventh 
of those rules has been put in force only this year. 

Behind this simple narrative of fact lies an amount of 
enterprise and work which can be appreciated by those 
who have shared in such a community venture. 


WITH the appointment of Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles as lecturer 
in Psychiatry in the School of Medicine and consultant in 
mental hygiene to the University Health Department, Yale 
has taken a first step in the program which it proposed some 
time ago, to develop a Department of Psychiatry as an inde- 
pendent section coordinate with the present four branches of 
medicine; surgery, pediatrics, and diseases of women. ‘The 
new department has been made possible by a grant from the 
General Education Board of $15,000 a year for five years, 
and the contribution of a like amount by an alumnus. “The 
inability of our University Health Department to deal prompt- 
ly with cases of incipient nervous or mental disorders among 
our students has been most distressing,” said President Angell, 
in commenting on the new department. ‘Moreover we have 
been unable to give our medical students and our nurses ade- 
quate training in those forms of disease which, in our high- 
strung American people of today, are in many ways the most 
sinister from which we suffer. Under the new conditions we 
shall expect not only to care for these needs but also to 
render great service in connection with the clinics now con- 
ducted by the Mental Hygiene Society in New Haven and 
Waterbury.” 


TO WRITE a pleas- 
ant lesson on the out- 
side as well as the 
inside of schoolbooks, 
the National Tuber- 
culosis Association has 
had prepared adjust- 
able textbook covers 
with a picture and a 
health jingle. The 
covers may be pur- 
chased from the Asso- 
ciation; onlarge orders 
the name of the local 
association which buys 
them for distribution 
will be printed in. 


Skipping, Jumping, Hiking, 
Is good ‘exercise and play; 
Oh! How good: it 1s° to: have 
Clean Fresh Gir'all day, 
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THREE MILLION school children in the United States— 


or about one in eight of the whole school population—must 
reckon with defective eyesight, according to the report recently 
sent by the National Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness to every city, state, and county school superintendent in 
the country, urging the adoption of a uniform law for the 
examination of the eyes of school children. ‘This report is 
the result of more than a year’s work by the Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association, under the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood of Columbia University. Only seventeen states at 
present make the examination of the eyes of school children 
compulsory by law, and few of these specify closely the por- 
tion of the school population to be examined, the frequency 
with which examinations are to be made, or the personnel 
of physician, nurse or teacher to make the examination. In 
fourteen other states the law is permissive. In the regular 
grades there is approximately one child in five hundred whose 
sight is so seriously defective that he cannot be educated 
profitably in the regular classes, and should be enrolled in a 
sight-saving class. ‘“‘Conserving the sight of school chil- 
dren,” declares the committee, “is fundamentally a duty of the 
school. The task of conserving the eyesight of children, those 
with normal eyes and those with defective eyes, requires the 
intelligent sympathetic cooperation of school authorities, health 
authorities, physicians, parents of the children themselves, and 
in many situations of other agencies in the community.” 


A YEAR AGO the Eye Sight Conservation Council collected 
and summarized the records of forty companies representing 
a score of industries and covering more than 200,000 persons. 
These records listed normal and defective vision according to 
a wide range of tests—some of which obviously were so super- 
ficial as to disclose only very grave defects, yet the totals 
showed that on an average 44 per cent of the applicants for 
employment in these industries had defective vision, and 25 
per cent had defective vision which was not corrected by 
glasses. Such statistics as these indicate the reason for the eye- 
sight conservation movement. A survey which tells what it 
is, summarizing work and legislation in this field has been 
compiled by Joshua E. Hannun, M.E., and published by the 
Eye Sight Conservation Council, Times Building, New York 
city. A special discussion of illumination, and a bibliography 
and index make this survey readily usable. 


MORTALITY STATISTICS for automobile fatalities now 
can be compared for city and state as can the rates for typhoid 
and tuberculosis. Figures recently reported by the Department 
of Commerce for sixty-five cities with a quarter of the coun- 
try’s population show that only sixteen of these reported more 
automobile fatalities during the first ten months of 1925 than 
during the corresponding period of 1924. In the number of 
such deaths per 100,000 of population during 1924 there is a 
wide variance from city 
to city. For the whole 
group the rate averaged 
19.2 per 100,000; yet 
San Antonio, Texas, 
could report a low point 
of 11.5, and Des Moines 
of 11.7, while Pittsburgh 
with 29.6, Camden with 
28.5, and Nashville and 
Birmingham with  ap- 
proximately 27 each 
stood at the other end 
of the scale. New York 
fell below the average 
with 16.6; Chicago re- 


ported an even 19. 


Open _wide'the windows,’ 
Let in the: Outdoor Air ss 

Jen hours sleep, then exercise: 
Shouldbe your daily faren 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN’S ABSENCES DUE TO ILLNESS AND TO ALL OTHER CAUSES 
By months from November 1924 to April 1925 


dea 


JAN 
From Public Health News, N. J. Dept. of Health 
Key: Black—days lost due to illness. Barred—days lost due to all 
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Total: All—182,803. Ill—105,718 


causes. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, has recently added up for its 
own benefit the impressive cost of preventable illness in the 
schools. A study was made of the absences of school children 
from November, 1924, to April, 1925. During that time 
182,803 days were lost by all pupils in the grades from all 
causes—and of these, 105,718 days, or 58 per cent, were due 
to avoidable illness. Half of this illness was laid to the 
common cold and sore throat, about a quarter to contagious 
diseases, and the remaining quarter to miscellaneous condi- 
tions, such as toothache, headache, and indigestion. Aside 
from the great loss to the city through the furnishing of 
unused educational accommodations during these days of 
absence, which cannot readily be estimated, there is a very 
direct and measurable expense in the lowered allotment of 
state funds. From these funds Trenton has an appropriation 
of about eight cents for each child in school each day. The 
bill for illness for those 105,718 lost days therefore came to 
more than $8,000, which would have financed a considerable 
amount of the kind of health work which has been shown to 
pay dividends. During the school year 1924-5 the teachers 
of the city lost nearly 4,000 days because of illness; if only 
financial reasons be considered, the study concludes, it would 
be a good investment to spend in a teacher’s health service 
some of the funds now devoted to paying substitutes. 


DETROIT carries on nutrition classes in the schools under 
nurses who devote their entire time to this work under the 
guidance of a Nutrition Director. These classes are made 
up of children who are 15 per cent or more underweight and 
who are commended for them by the school physicians after 
a complete physical examination. Children who have infected 
tonsils and abscessed teeth must have these conditions cor- 
rected before they become eligible. The emphasis in the 
classes is primarily on the formation of adequate health habits, 
rather than upon stuffing the child to bring him up to normal 
weight. Only a small amount of supplemental food is given— 
a half pint of milk and two graham crackers each morning— 
and that as a means of creating an interest in the class and 
stimulating desirable health habits. The results are measured 
in terms of general health, class work, sleep and home diet, 
rather than in weight. Yet to test in a general way the 
adequacy of these nutrition classes the Department decided 
to compare the number of underweight children in schools 
in which this instruction was given with those in other schools 
with no nutrition service, which were carefully chosen to 
include a closely comparable group of children. The results 
it declares “quite striking.” Sixteen of eighteen schools which 
had a nutrition service showed a decrease in underweight at 
the end of the year; in the eighteen similar schools in which 
there were no classes, eleven showed an increase in under- 
weight children during the same time. 
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AT LAST month’s annual conference of the health oneal 
and public health nurses of Michigan, the two thousand mem- 
bers answered roll call by telling the number of children in~ 
their communities who had been immunized against diphtheria. 
For four years Michigan has laid much emphasis on diphtheria 
in its official health campaign. There has been a rapidly grow- 
ing demand for the toxin-anti-toxin which is supplied free | 
by the state. In eight counties more than 18,000 persons had | 
received anti-toxin at the hands of physicians of the state | 
Department of Health, assisted by local physicians. The 
reports which came in at the conference showed that there 
are close to 100,000 children in the state who are protected. 
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IT COST the people of the United States less than one cent 
a year apiece to finance the work of the federal government ~ 
for mothers and babies carried on during 1924 and 1925 under 
the Federal Maternity and Infancy Act. During those two 
years the states cooperating under the Act (which now include » 
all except Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts) reported that nearly 600,000 babies and young 
children had been examined at 26,353 conferences; 75,000 | 
women had attended 9,669 pre-natal conferences; 162,000 ., 
women had attended mothers’ classes and some 40,000 had | 
been enrolled in midwives’ classes. During those two years | 
1706 child health centers were established, and 245 pre-natal 
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centers were opened. Despite a substantial drop in the infant Ff 


mortality rate in the Registration Area in 1924, it still stands " 
higher than that of Australia, the Netherlands, Norway, “ 
Sweden, and the Irish Free State, and no state in the Union 4 
has as low a rate as New Zealand. “It is quite evident,” 
declares Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, “that 
the United States cannot afford to slacken its interest or 
reduce in any way the intelligent expenditure of funds to lower zg 
the death rate among babies. It is especially important that — 
the program for the prevention of unnecessary deaths in child — 
birth should be pushed. Here, too, the United States lags 
behind many countries.” 
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aq 
PENNSYLVANIA, casting up its accounts in maternal +) 
mortality, discovered recently that the rate for 1923 was 4 
precisely the same as that which was registered in 1906—6.1 ~ 
deaths per thousand births. During the intervening years it 4 
fell once to 5.8, and in the influenza year of 1918 in rose to ~ 
10.8, but for the most part the record runs along with little — 


change during a period when great gains have been made in | 


other fields of health. During those same years the death © 
rate from tuberculosis was cut from 150 per 100,000 of — 
population to 86; that of typhoid, from 54 to 4.9; diphtheria — 
from 34 to 15; and the infant death rate has been exactly © 
halved. From county to county in 1923 there was a wide 

divergence in maternal mortality. 


Maternal Mortality =" By Counties = 1923 
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In general the high rates | 
were not to be found where the foreign population was largest. | 
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Housing in the City of Homes 


HE housing problem in Philadelphia is not a 
new problem, nor is it entirely a local problem. 
In suffering from shortage conditions and re- 
sulting rise of rent, Philadelphia is perhaps no 
ception to the rule throughout the country, but there 
ems to be a strong indication that it has developed into a 
huch more acute condition there than in a great many 
ther cities. Rents in Philadelphia have risen and continue 
) rise much faster than in most other cities. About a 
ar ago the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 
shed some very interesting data about the increase in work- 
gmen’s rent during the preceding year, March 1923 to 
arch 1924, in nineteen cities. In fourteen of those there 
as been an increase. The significant thing for Philadel- 
hians was the fact that the increase in this city of homes 
as the greatest of all the nineteen, nearly 10 per cent in 
ne year (9.8 per cent). Only Boston with 8.7 per cent 
d Detroit with 7.8 per cent even approximated the Phila- 
elphia level. Probably for Detroit the ready excuse pre- 
nts itself of rapid growth of the city population. Of 
e other two largest cities in the country, Chicago showed 
n increase of only 3.5 per cent and New York 3.2 per 
nt. 
There is no question but that the same situation con- 
inued during the last twelve months. 
Here in brief is the history of the rise in workingmen’s 
ents in three largest cities since the beginning of the war. 
he figures show the percentage of increase over rents in 
ecember, I9QI4. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Dec. 15 — —_ 3 
eee te) — Y) 7 
pee 7) 2.6 1.4 2.6 
Peto 6.5 2.6 8.0 
eSTO 23.4 14.0 16.7 
cs 20 38.1 48.9 38.0 
eee aT 53-7 83.9 48.1 
Oy 5p) 56.7 88.9 52.9 
Mar. 23 58.4 89.1 54.7 
June 23 59.4 92.1 58.1 
July 23 60.8 92.1 62.4 
Dec. 23 62.4 95-4 66.9 
Mar. 24 63.5 95.8 69.9 
June 24 64.5 104.4 72.4 
July 24 65.8 104.2 74.3 
Dec. 24 67.1 105.8 75.3 


For the entire decade the increase has been greater in 
Shicago than in Philadelphia, perhaps because Chicago is 
i much more rapidly growing city. (Increase in population 
ibout 244 per cent per annum, or 60,000 as against 134 
er cent or some 30,000 in Philadelphia.) 

But it is striking that for the two years, December 1922, 
o December 1924, rents in New York have increased 5.5 
er cent, in Chicago 8.8 per cent and in Philadelphia 14 
yer cent. 

There is no question but that there is a general cause 


or perhaps many general causes for rent increases throughout 
the country. One of them is the increased cost of living, 
or what amounts to the same thing, the fall of the purchas- 
ing value of a dollar which must affect rent as well as all 
other goods or services. A second, more direct reason is the 
reduction or complete failure of building activities during 
the war and post-war period to catch up with the housing 
need. The very fact, however, that in two years the changes 
in workingmen’s rents fluctuated between an increase of 14 
per cent in Philadelphia and a reduction of 10 per cent in 
Norfolk, Virginia, proves that in addition to the general 
there are very potent local reasons or local differences in 
the relations between the demand and supply for housing 
accommodations. 


T is by comparison of Philadelphia with at least the two 

other largest cities that a considerable light is thrown 
upon our housing problem. For the three years 1921-23 
the investment for construction of residential buildings in 
these three cities was as follows (Corresponding data for 
1924 not being available) : 


Millions of Dollars 


INewaviotkwroa.weess oes eres 1,228 
Chicagoweee enh we eee 367 
Philadelphia tee teterteye cies 120 


Chicago’s population is about 50 per cent greater than that 
of Philadelphia, but the investment for residential buildings 
was three times as large. The population of New York 
city is three times that of Philadelphia, but the investment 
for residential buildings was ten times as large. Even more 
startling are the figures for the number of families provided. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
1921 51,360 12,252 2,406 
1922 91,164 24,227 10,453 
1923 105,672 33,539 8,972 
1924 94,485 35,905 11,432 
Total 342,681 105,923 33,263 


The difference is more than striking, it is palpably alarm- 
ing. On the same estimate of four persons per family, New 
York within four years has provided for an increase of 23 
per cent of its population, Chicago for 14 per cent and Phila- 
delphia only for 6 per cent. The population increase in 
New York during those four years was a little over 7 per 
cent, thus housing facilities for 23 per cent have met a very 
substantial relief from housing congestion. “The population 
increase in Chicago was a little less than 9 per cent, so that 
an increase of 14 per cent in housing facilities does offer a 
substantial margin. The population increase in Philadelphia 
was 7 per cent, so that actually the new housing facilities, 
even not considering the demolitions because of various large 
municipal projects, have not even kept pace with the increase 
of population, let alone any compensation for the stoppage 


of building operations during the war period. 
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Philadelphia is a “city of homes.” ‘This means primarily 
that Philadelphia is, or is supposed to be, a city of owned 
dwellings, rather than rented apartments. The demand 
for living accommodations cannot be converted into an effec- 
tive demand for purchase of dwellings unléss the price is 
within the means of the prospective purchasers. It is pointed 
out that the increase in the cost of dwellings has necessarily 
affected the active demand. The masses must adjust them- 
selves willy-nilly to higher rentals, perhaps by economies in 
other directions, but they cannot so easily meet the increased 
cost of purchase of dwellings. 

There has, of course, been a very material increase in the 
cost of construction, not only in Philadelphia but elsewhere. 
Yet, on the whole, it is probably true that construction is 
somewhat cheaper in Philadelphia than, for instance, in 
New York. A comparison of wages in building trades in- 
dicates that with the exception of plasterers and lathers, 
wages in building trades are substantially lower in Phila- 
delphia. 

Again, practical builders point out that this comparative 
cheapness of labor is more than compensated by the higher 
cost of financing building operations. As to that, exact 
statistical figures are difficult to obtain. It is, however, sig- 
nificant that while Philadelphia has evidently suffered from 
shortage of capital for the construction of dwellings, the 
comparison with New York is very much more favorable 
in regard to non-residential or business construction. 

Here, then is the situation in Philadelphia in a nutshell. 
Because Philadelphia is a “‘city of homes,” because the build- 
ing and real estate operator have always put up dwellings 
for sale rather than for rent, because the cost of construction 
has increased so that the working masses find themselves 
unable to purchase new homes, because therefore market- 
ing of low priced dwellings has become more difficult, the 
construction of such buildings has fallen off very much be- 
low the demand for housing accommodations. ‘There are 
not enough homes in Philadelphia and not enough homes 
are being built because it is a “city of homes.” 


PHILA 


S a home a house? What's the trouble with Philadelphia? 

To find out why it does not build enough (and as to 
that—there can be no question), we must learn what it 
does build in comparison with other metropolitan cities. 
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On this point very interesting information may be ob- 


‘families as against only 32,000 for Philadelphia, and 106,00 
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PERCENTACE OF FAMILIES PROVIDED 5 
VITH NEW HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS: 
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tained from the same government investigation. We have | 


already shown that New York within a short period of 
four years has provided living accommodations for 342,00 


NEWYORK CHICAGO - 


ENS stl) 


° TANRATTAN BROW. BROOKLYN QUE 
3 °/ Ve Hee BOROUGHS’ OF NEW YORK 


Ce-fami 
families in Chicago. What sort of accommodations were jr" 
they? The data for 1924 are not yet available and in the | 
following table only the three years from 1921 to 192 


are covered. 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES PRovipED witH New Housine 


ACCOMMODATIONS i 
; ; ; ‘ Her dwe 

City One-Family Two-Family Multi-Family Total ~ da 
New York Dwelling Dwelling Dwelling 100% |." 
Manhattan 159 6 348 1.4 24,527 98.0 25,034 Wha 
Bronx 5530 9.9 8,496 15.2 41,877 74.9 55,903 dlind eq 
Brooklyn 17,227 18:7 32;952, 35.8 47,980 45:5) 92,050m ; 
Queens 32,576 48.3 23,560 34.9 11,363 16.8 67,4991 
Richmond 6,683 87.9 884 11.6 34 «Ss S760 mH nelin 
Total for ja 
New York 62,175 25.0 66,240 26.7 119,781 48.3 248,1960mm 212 
Chicago 19,274 27.5 15,110 21.6 35,634 50.9 70,018 {They 1 
Philadelphia 19,762 90.1 530. 2.4 1,639 7.5 21,93TMmE) matin 
The difference between these various cities results fromm ila 
the struggle between two types of housing accommodations. )|{je\j; 


At one extreme is the one family dwelling which some- © 
times in American housing literature monopolizes the word © 
“home,” and at the other extreme the apartment, flat or ~ 
tenement in a “multi-family dwelling.” As the figures above 
show, Philadelphia in its construction policy almost limits 
itself to the idea of a one family home. Manhattan—at the 
other extreme—has almost abandoned this type except for 
a very small number of expensive “residences.” Chicago 
occupies the middle ground, construction of both types being 
fairly active. 

Between those two extremes of a one-family home and 
an apartment or tenement, there stands the compromise of 
a two-family house. These are the three predominating 
types of construction. 

Much has been written about the comparative social val- 
ues, particularly of the danger to the institution of the 
American home which lurks in the multi-family dwelling, 
the apartment, tenement or flat. Now the curious thing 
is that no matter how much ink has been spilled in defense 
of the private home, it is the apartment house type of con- 
struction that has been gaining headway throughout the 
country. 
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NO. OF FAMILIES PROVIDED. FOR 
BY RESIDENTIAL BULDINCS 
FOR WHICH BULDING PERTITS WERE ISUED 
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PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES 
PROVIDED FOR IN ONE TWO AND 
MULTIFAMILY HOUSES INcG? CITIES 
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AVERAGE INVESTMENT FOR 
CONSTRUCTION PER FAMILY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILA. 


These figures are not limited to a few eastern cities infested 
with foreigners. “They cover practically every city with a 
population of over 25,000. The average number of families 
per dwelling constructed in 1921 was ten, in 1922—eleven, 
and in 1923—twelve. 

What peculiar reason, what peculiar combination of social 
and economic conditions outside of custom can explain the 
total failure in Philadelphia to provide either two-family 
dwellings or cheap multi-family buildings? For the few 
multi-family dwellings put up in Philadelphia in the years 
1921-23 were largely intended for the “upper classes.” 
They rent at a price which is way beyond the means of a 
workingman’s budget. Practically nothing has been done in 
Philadelphia to provide the workingman’s family with a 
dwelling which he could rent at a reasonable cost. 


OR many reasons, some obvious, others obscure, Phila- 
4 delphia is resisting longer than other industrial cities 
the tendency to elaborate a type of dwelling in which work- 
ingmen can find hygienic housing accommodations at a price 
they are able to pay. If this tenacious adherence to the 
“American ideal” of a one-family house had actually accom- 
plished its result, much might be said in its favor. 

But what are the actual facts? “Three or four decades 
ago, New York developed the “dumb-bell” type of tenement, 
a five or six-story structure with very poor facilities for 
light and air. So long as this was the only apparently 
feasible plan for workingmen’s housing, there was little that 
could be said in favor of multi-family dwellings for working- 
men. But under pressure of enlightened public opinion 
from social workers, and in the natural course of an im- 
proved demand, much has been accomplished to improve 
the type of workingmen’s housing. Building standards 
have been continuously advanced, particularly in regard to 
providing proper light and air. As a type of construction, 
the old “dumb-bell” tenement house has been altogether 


abandoned and in the process of rebuilding the type is slow-. 


ly disappearing. If a comparison is made at present between 
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FAMILiIgs PRovIpED FoR IN 209 CiTIEs a modern multi-family dwelling and a so-called single family 
A 92% rds nee, eas 1923 ee home in Philadelphia, usually inhabited by more than one 
ne-family houses 132,774 58.9 183,866 48.3 213,058 46.3 family, the comparison is not at all in favor of the latter. 
eae family eae 37,470 16.7 Ae 20.6 95,008 20.7 When an ordinary little workingman’s home in Philadelphia 
ulti-family houses 24. ° ; ; : : | 5 
y pastes +A TAP OTF 2.34 ti AST vas 339° is converted into a two or three-family home, or when, 
225,138 380,163 459,471 as even more frequently happens, rooms are subdivided 


among two or three families without any structural changes, 
the results are even worse. 

Thus, in a local investigation, we found that out of 377 
so-called apartments only 81 or about 22 per cent could 
boast of independent toilets. In 78 per cent the tenants 
had to share toilet facilities with the landlord or other 
tenant. In nearly 30 per cent of the homes, the toilets were 
located in the yard and where the homes are inhabited by 
more than one family, such a situation is undesirable not 
only from a hygienic but even from a moral point of view. 
In one-fourth of the homes, no bathroom at all was found. 
Of the remaining three-fourths of the homes, more than 
one-half had joint bathing facilities for more than one family. 
A separate bathroom was found in only one-half of the 
houses and in less than one-sixth of the so-called apartments. 
As far as heating facilities were concerned, only one-half of 
the homes had central heat and nearly two-thirds of the 
apartments had to depend upon stoves for heating, without 
accommodations for storage of coal. Even so essential a 
requirement as a convenient water supply is frequently ab- 
sent. For instance, in nearly one-fifth of the apartments 
water had to be drawn for all purposes from the bath- 
room. 

The workingman’s apartment in Philadelphia is not 
an apartment at all, but only two or three rooms sublet 
without any necessary adjustment for a separate decent 
family existence, for it has no private bathing or toilet 
facilities and very frequently no separate water supply. 
From a point of view of physical comfort, the cheapest mod- 
ern workingman’s apartment in New York is very much 
more preferable. 

‘How long can Philadelphia resist this obvious demand 
for workingmen’s dwellings at reasonable rental costs? Can 
Philadelphia continue to insist that a little independent 
one-family house is the only proper home in face of the gen- 
eral opinion that such houses cannot be built cheaply enough 
to be bought or even rented by working people? If the 
line of reasoning in this study is at all sound, it points the 
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way towards the solution through creation of a type of 
workingmen’s dwelling conforming to the essential demands 
of health and sanitation and to the paying capacity of the 
working masses. It seems to point the way toward apart- 
ments rather than individual houses. 

The actual solution will only come with the flow of 
capital into this field of building activity. But social agen- 
cies may serve a very useful purpose through careful ex- 
perimentation. It has not been the purpose of this study 
to urge blind imitation of Bronx standards of building. 
Perhaps the difference in the size of the city, in its location 
and means of transportation will justify modification of 
New York standards of workingmen’s dwellings, and an 
adaptation to conditions and needs of this city. But if an 
experiment is made and proved financially successful, the 
way may be opened to a solution of this all-important hous- 
ing problem. 

What appears necessary at this moment is a large scale 
experiment to test the cost of construction and operation 
of a multi-family dwelling for working families, the rent 
level at which such a building could be exploited, and the 
willingness of the workingmen of Philadelphia to make use 
of such a building. I. M. RUBINOW 


In Search of Farm Facts 


I. In the States 


EW people not connected with state colleges of agri- 

culture or the United States Department of Agriculture 
realize that the major portion of research that has been 
carried on in the last thirty-five years in the field of agri- 
culture has been done by federal subsidy. This body of 
research has been tremendous in magnitude and very diverse 
in nature. Until very recently, however, it has been prac- 
tically altogether in the field of technical production; soils, 
plant and animal breeding, plant and animal diseases, nutri- 
tion, etc. The Purnell Act (H. B. No. 2243, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, first session) makes specific provision for the 
widening of the scope of research to include agricultural 
economics, rural sociology and home economics. It also 
opens the way for greatly expanding research in all lines 
of agricultural research including the three new fields just 
mentioned and all phases of technical production. 

The two chief sources of funds for research in agriculture 
have in the past been the Hatch and Adams funds—$30,000 
per year—to each state, to be administered through the 
state agricultural experiment stations, and such funds as the 
United States Department of Agriculture set aside for re- 
search work by its various bureaus. One of the bureaus 
is that of Agricultural Economics which has carried on re- 
searches in land economics, taxations and credits, farm man- 
agement, marketing of farm products, etc. and for the past 
seven years in population and rural sociology. 

Almost all of the research thus far in rural sociology has 
been done by means of funds furnished by the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life Studies of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, headed by C. J. Galpin, for- 
merly professor of rural sociology at the University of Wis- 
consin. The funds of this division have been meager and 
the funds available from the state agriculture experiment 
stations to match those from Mr. Galpin’s office in cooper- 
ative research have been yet more meager. ‘This has been 
true for two reasons: because sociology has only recently 
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been placed on a plane approaching eek and becaus 
all of the Hatch-Adams funds have been absorbed in 
searches in the fields of technical production. While 
searches in plant breeding or animal feeding have use 
thousands of dollars those in rural sociology have been 1} 
stricted to a very few hundred dollars. Only a few 4 
the state stations have carried on research in rural sociology} 
at all. 

The new law, passed in the spring of 1925, made _ 
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visions for appropriating to each state agricultural exper: 
ment station $20,000 for the year ending June 30, 1926 
$30, 000 for the year ending June 30, 1927, and so oni} 
increasing $10,000 each year until 1929 when the appre.) 
priation reaches $60,000 to each station. It provided fo %j,,). § 
research in production as well as research in the three socige |ivntis 
science fields emphasized in the report of the President’) 
Agricultural Commission and the congressional hearings o» 
the bill. The commission reported that it conceived tha), 
field of investigation in rural social organization as the studil | 
of those rural institutions, organizations and relationships | 
whose progressive adaptation and integration make possib i 
the maintenance of an adequate rural life. It seemed tha tI 
the field was fairly wide open for the development of re | 
search in rural social science, particularly since the chie) 
emphasis which had secured the passage of the Act ha | 
been so dominantly on these subjects. 
Only twelve of the state agricultural experiment station 
I find on investigation, have made provision in their 1925))}..., 
1926 research programs for research in rural sociology |.” 
Three more indicate that they contemplate the pursuit on nad, 
such projects next year. The others state or leave to be This di 
inferred that they expect to expend their new funds | prpesota 
supplement those already going into production research)». i 
Some of them expect to start or expand research in agricul )}\pyq , 
tural economics. The question whether the stations which 
are making no provision for research in agricultural eco® | 
nomics, rural sociology or home economics are administering } 
the Purnell funds in keeping with the spirit of the Act anc.| 
the influences which secured passage of the Act is not alto) 
gether unwarranted. Pal 
The four chief reasons given by those directors of staté)| 
experiment stations who are not putting a portion of thei 
Purnell funds into social researches are these: 
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The need for further funds in production researches is urgent) J 
Social research is too broad, complex or difficult of accom=,},, 
plishment. 
The sociologists have evolved no technique for carrying on 
research. | 
The station has no personnel for carrying on such studies 0 
at least no adequately trained personnel. 


Very clearly the two outstanding difficulties of getting)’ 
the elaborate body of facts which is needed in the field)’ 
of rural sociology and which was sought and contemplated 
by the passage of the Purnell bill are the opening of the 
eyes of state agricultural experiment station directors 
the significance of the social aspects of agriculture and thi 
development of some analytical methods and trained re=' 
search workers in rural sociology. Of these two the first) 
promises to be the greater difficulty. For to solve it would 
open quickly the way for the solution of the second—woul 
furnish the rural sociologists an opportunity to work al 
the job of developing methods and open a field of pro 
fessional service for which men are willing to train them 
selves. Cart C. TAyLor 
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II. In the Federal Service 

HE passage of the Purnell Act is the culmination of 
several years of study and effort in the direction of 
‘such economic and sociological investigations as have for 
-heir purpose the development and improvement of the rural 
ome and rural life.” The success and prosperity of the 
‘arm as such had long been the subject of study, investiga- 
‘ion, aid, and advice but the success and happiness of the 
rural home and the farm family as such in spite of certain 
fforts in its direction seemed a rather neglected subject. 

For some years the growing popularity of courses in rural 
ociology has been a significant indication of the broad na- 
rional interest in the progress of American rural life as a 
vhole. Six hundred American educational institutions— 
niversities, colleges, theological seminaries, and normal 
schools—gave severally one or more courses last year on 
his subject. Forty of the forty-eight state colleges of 
griculture were among the six hundred. Fifteen of the 
orty state colleges employed instructors to teach rural 
ociology full time. “Ten years ago not more than twenty 
f these six hundred institutions gave any course touching 
n the social or human side of farm life. 

“This amazingly rapid growth in the demand for instruc- 
ion in the fundamental aspects of rural society created a 
correspondingly urgent demand for facts to teach,” said 
. J. Galpin, of the United States Department of Agri- 
ulture, some two years ago. He had already reshaped his 
Division of Rural Population and Farm Life to meet this 
emand. 

This division [he said] aims to furnish a body of trustworthy 
facts of a basic character to these institutions for their instruc- 
tion in rural life, rural institutions, and rural development. 
This division has followed the policy of making its studies 
<nown to these instructors and supplying them information. 

In the absence of any other national agency for research 
upon the social facts of farm population and rural life, 
Mr. Galpin felt that a heavy responsibility rested upon this 
division to make its basic researches wide enough to meet 
the demand and every effort was made to meet it. During 
the past year, ten states began cooperative research studies 
of human rural problems with this division. 

Prior to this new awakening of interest in these studies 
and research, Mr. Galpin believed that the establishment 
f a basic concept of “farm population” was necessary as a 
scientific basis before rural social studies could be fully 
admitted into the ranks of scientific studies. 

His first move towards this end was to bring about the 
substitution of the definite term ‘“‘farm population’ for 
the old, loose term of “rural population” which included per- 
sons living in small towns and suburbs. ‘This new term 
was used in the last census and is gradually coming into 
general use among students. [See The Survey, May 15, 
1924.] The Bureau of the Census was persuaded to 
include new questions pertaining strictly to farms in their 
ten-year and five-year censuses and this detailed information 
for eight representative counties in widely separated regions 
was worked up and published in full. 

Living conditions of representative groups of farm people 
have been studied and special attention has been given to 
farm tenants—a class that had long been neglected as a 
group. In other studies comparative data on conditions 


among owner and tenant families in the same localities have 


been secured and published. 
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A general movement for a consolidation of schools and 
rural churches is well under way and Mr. Galpin and the 
workers in his division are not content merely to watch it. 
In cooperation with the states involved they have made de- 
tailed studies of rural institutions in Arkansas, Texas, and 
Virginia. Moreover, a bird’s-eye study of good rural plan- 
ning throughout the country has been made and _ publica- 
tions have been issued, built on actual encouraging examples 
drawn from widely separated regions, of rural community 
houses, rural recreation places, and rural hospitals. 

The relationship between town and country has been 
studied from different angles in cooperation with Louisiana, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. More equitable distribution of 
taxation is receiving attention. ‘This division has pointed 
out that the farm population rears and educates a much 
greater number of children than a corresponding city popu- 
lation, that there is a constant movement of young people 
toward the city, and that this is a subject which might well 
receive attention in formulating taxation policies. 

Then studies were begun of movements of population in 
selected localities in the Middle West. Methods are being 
worked out with a view eventually to determining and 
charting annually the movement to and from the farm. 
It is believed that this movement is an index of the economic 
condition of agriculture and to a measure, at least, rural 
social welfare is dependent on rural prosperity. 

Just how far the social life of the farm family is de- 
pendent upon the income of the family, the Division of 
Farm Population is attempting to discover. As a result 
of his research and thinking, E. L. Kirkpatrick has made 
measurable progress in clearing the way and building the 
foundation for an analysis of the relationship between ability 
to pay and the standard of living among farmers. He has 
conducted detailed studies of the standard of living in 
selected rural localities in states, in cooperation with institu- 
tions within those states. The results have been analyzed 
and tabulated and they present a new supply of data for 
further use by students of rural human problems in many 
different ways. 

To procure through thorough and scientific research and 
to make available to all who will make further use of it 
a body of reliable basic and statistical data regarding our 
farm population and their living conditions, and to assist 
the various state and other agencies in planning and carry- 
ing out effective research and educational programs covering 
local country life problems has been the constant aim and 
the consistent endeavor of this pioneering Division of 
Rural Population. CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


DANCING in Pittsburgh dance-halls is hard on the feet— 
“often more than half of the patrons are unable to be seated 
at any one time’—but that’s the least of the hazards it in- 


volves, according to a study made recently under the auspices 
of the Pittsburgh Girls’ Conference and published over the 


name of Collis A. Stocking. The “closed hall” plays little 
part in the Pittsburgh situation; otherwise the range of enjoy- 
ment and vicious accompaniments to be found was much like 
that discovered by similar investigations elsewhere [see This 
Business of Dancing, The Survey, July 15, 1924]. Licenses 
are issued by the mayor’s office with the concurrence of the 
city departments of health, safety and police. Though a few 
applications are refused and still fewer licenses are revoked, 
supervision is for the most part left to the individual proprietor, 
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sometimes with the assistance of police on duty, sometimes 
without. At one hall the investigator thought that “the three 
husky policemen would probably have discouraged murder” but 
intimates that they weren’t greatly interested in lesser offenses. 
Other much worse places were exploiting both prostitution and 
drunkenness. As usual, ephemeral “social clubs” were holding 
loosely controlled dances here and there. Whether dancing 
was really play anywhere in these halls is left somewhat to the 
imagination, but the observer raises the question whether the 


enjoyment they offered was mostly “vicarious delight born of 
illusion.” 


HOWEVER discouraging the title Plays About Social Prob- 
lems may be, those who attended the national conferences at 
Toronto or Denver know that Mrs. Wembridge with The 
First of May and George S. Brooks with No Cause for Com- 
plaint did succeed in capturing dramatic interest and 
implications” with the same script. The Committee on Pub- 
licity Methods in Social Work, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York, has now issued a list of eight short plays, including these 
two prize-winners, which are suitable for presentation by what 
are euphemistically known as “social or educational” groups, 
describing each of them and noting the very modest terms on 
which performance rights can be secured. 


“social 


OUT of the confusion which has attended the gathering of 
community chest statistics the methodical work of the Ameri- 
can Association for Community Organization, of which the 
National Information Bureau has been acting as secretary, 
is bringing a definitive statement which makes it now possible 
to judge of the actual bulk of the funds which are raised by 
community joint financing. The Association’s Bulletin No. 18, 
dated October 30, shows that the total amounts raised by 
listed community chests for the year ending May 31 last came 
to $55,500,000, as compared with $39,468,214 for the year 
ending May 31, 1923, and $48,863,366 for 1924. Last May 
the chests for which this total was reported were 206 in num- 
ber. Of the urban population—in cities of over 30,000, 66 
per cent is now living in community chest cities. Of the total 
population, 22 per cent may be so classified. “There are 61 
towns of less than 30,000 where local philanthropic work is 
financed by joint solicitation. The cities of more than 100,000 
where community chests are not in operation are New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Washington, Pittsburgh, Jersey City, Provi- 
dence, Paterson, Fall River, Trenton, Salt Lake City, Cam- 
den, Wilmington, Cambridge and Yonkers. 


WHILE Congressional committees and their highly articulate 
advisers wrangle about the supertax the question of the rela- 
tive responsibility of the rich and less-rich and the not-rich- 
at-all to support the activities of government remains, as a 
matter of practice, unsettled. ‘The similar question in respect 
to philanthropic giving is even more vaguely answered in cur- 
rent opinion. The tithe has lost its significance in a civiliza- 
tion where enormous inequalities in income are the outstanding 
economic fact. The Community Fund of Detroit, being be- 
sieged for suggestions as to a reasonable scale of giving, has 
overcome its reluctance to give advice in this delicate matter 
and has this fall offered a tentative schedule of minimum al- 
lotments. Using net income after deducting the federal in- 
come’ tax, it is suggested that those with incomes up to $5000 
may give not less than one-half of 1 per cent; those from $5,000 
to $7,000, 1 per cent; those up to $10,000, 2 per cent; to 
$20,000, 3 per cent; to $30,000, 4 per cent; and those with 
larger incomes “on a scale that grades proportionately up- 
wards.” This sort of tabulation may be interpreted, for the 
individual, in terms of Lilian Brandt’s “pragmatic formula” 
(How Much Shall I Give? Frontier Press, 1921) “A man 
can afford, and ought, to contribute to philanthropic purposes 
such a part of his income as his informed intelligence, guided 
by a sincere concern for the common welfare, dictates; and 
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this amount he can afford, and ought, to give, “even though) |) 
he be the poorest man in Israel.” 4 


‘ 


THE TENDENCY toward “concentration of girls in cities” 
was noted in The Survey for March 15, 1925 in a brief men 

tion of the statistical analysis of city populations by Fath 
Edward Roberts Moore, director of the division of social 
tion of the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New Yo 
Taking this evidence as to the presence of large numb 
of girls presumably living away from their parents, the Na 
tional Council of Catholic Women has issued in its Service 
Series A Study of the Housing of Employed Women and Girls, 
Three types of service to such girls are briefly reviewed: accom=| 


modations for transients, room registries and boarding homes ql 
The experience and standards of the Y. W. C. A., the New? gh you 
York Association to promote Proper Housing for Girls, and ||)ncive ta 


a number of Catholic agencies are summarized and compare¢ 
Among the seventy Catholic boarding homes which reported < 
to their practice it is interesting to note that there were tw 
which bravely refused to place a limitation on the goings ani 
comings of their residents and set no “closing hour.” Forty 
seven, however, required their tenants to be “in” by 11 p. m 
or before. A sound policy is recommended as a guide to the 
fixing of charges: “In the existing order there are some girls” 
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a boarding home should not perpetuate such conditions bi 
providing through charity the supplementation of the wage.” 


WHEN Ross Sanderson wrote of the social opportunities rf 
church federations in The Survey for May 15, 1925 he said 
“St. Louis has set the pace for all Protestantism in appoin 
ing George B. Mangold as social service secretary of its 
Church Federation.” From Mr. Mangold’s office, the Board 
of Religious Organizations of St. Louis, there has recently 
come a pamphlet called The Challenge of Our City whi 
according to its foreword presents “an analysis of social sub 
jects of importance to the citizens of St. Louis . . . . prepare 
for use by clubs and study groups desirous of knowing 0 
city and of serving it more effectively.” Study groups will fin 
abundant statistical material about the city; some general 
izations which should provoke detailed inquiry; and a bewilder 
ing array of suggestions for individual and group activi 
Here is seed for scattering broadcast; if profitable furrows art 
intensively tilled as well St. Louis religious bodies should yield 
abundant volunteer service for productive social enterprises 
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LIKE other new movements, the community chests have found 
the demand for personnel far outrunning the supply, and hay 
drawn their executives from a great variety of sources, Chests 
that were set up merely as business men’s conveniences hav 
naturally looked to the sort of worker who got his training 
in commercial organization work. A good money raiser has 
often been at a premium without reference to his year-round 
wearing qualities. It is significant therefore that the new 
appointments to chest secretaryships of which the American 
Association for Community Organization has record are prac 
tically all of men and women who have had executive experience 
in social agencies. This fall O. C. Pickrell has gone from the 
Baltimore ‘Tuberculosis Association to the Jacksonville chest; 
Arthur Guild from the Toledo Social Service Federation t 
Richmond, Va.; Allan Johnston from the Baltimore Crimina 
Justice Commission to the Baltimore chest; C. H. Alspach 
from the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania to Reading, 
Pa.; John Dawson from the Organized Charities Association 7 
of New Haven to the chest in the same city; Charlotte Whitay fm 
ing from the Richmond Council of Social Agencies to Holyoke; 
Mass.; F. E. R. Miller from the Playground and oem 
Association of Knoxville to the chest in the same city; ’ 
Charles O. Lee from the Flanner House Settlement, India 
apolis, to the chest in Tulsa. a 
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Osmosis: The Object of Social Work 


HE name social work is significant. You no 

longer refer to your calling as one of philan- 

throphy nor of charity nor of altruism nor of 

mutual aid. You speak of a type of work, as 

hough you were engaged in a soit of engineering, a con- 

tructive task, something more than a social repair shop, 

omething different from reconstruction or re-education. 

he profession of the social worker is different from that 

f the physician in this respect. The human body is an 

rganism, and if any part of the human body is out of 

une with the rest the need is for something in the nature 

f cure or repair. But the social body is not an organism 

any complete sense, and if a part of it is out of tune with 

he rest it is not entirely certain that the part is wrong and 

he rest right. The need is for something in the nature of 
idely considerate constructive thought and action. 

In the name social work there is implied the intention 
© express good will in action rather than in words. It 
arries with it a discounting of all talk and a recognition 
£ the physical basis of life. Social work begins with the 
onerete, Pressing physical needs must be relieved. If 
ealth is lacking the body must be restored. It has a 
atisfaction in common with that which many found 
n “‘war-work”’ where the physical needs are so immense that 
here is no hesitation of the will as to the direction it must 
ake. In this primary physical object of social work there 
s expressed another attitude which is typically American— 
he pragmatic spirit. We believe that when the machine is 
vorking perfectly the thoughts which accompany that activ- 
ty are likely to be sound. We set the man on his feet by 
utting him where he works well. Successful action changes 
he unhappy into the hopeful mentality. As Whiting Will- 
ams puts it, “We live our way into our thinking more than 
-e think our way into our living.” 

This practical attitude is the basis of social work. Is it 
ufficient? If it were it might be carried out automatically 
ad perhaps better by machinery than by men. We do 
ot believe this. We say that personality counts in social 
vork. But why? ‘There are two reasons. 


IRST, because the difficulties with which social workers 
have to deal are only half material. Few people are the 
ictims of mere misfortune. Almost always they are victims 
lso of imperfect ideas. We might say that the subjects of 
ocial work are very largely those who are unconvinced by 
he ideas upon which our social order rests. Every civiliza- 
ion is built upon a set of beliefs. It depends upon convinc- 
ng its members that it affords them a way of happiness, 
hat it can interpret to them what they want. Men’s lives 
re governed by their beliefs, and among them beliefs about 
heir own desires. They do not originally know what they 
ant. But they cannot find their place in a society unless 
hey are convinced that it knows what they want. The 
riminal, as an extreme case of social misfit, is the thorough- 


ly unconvinced individual. He finds his pleasure in a 
mode of life which certainly has a gamut of excitement and 
therewith a certain greatness not discoverable in the tame 
round of ordinary existence. There are others who likewise 
unconvinced suffer from a simple lack of motivation. They 
find nothing which commands the devotion of their whole 
will. “They lack ambition. ‘They suffer as a certain urchin 
was suffering who was kept after school by his teacher. 
Thinking to appeal to'‘his ambition he was asked what he 
wanted to be when he grew up. His answer was: ‘“Noth- 
in’, What’s the use? It’s just work and work and work 
and then die.” This was probably a dramatic and borrowed 
pessimism, but there are those to whom such a lack of am- 
bition is real. Nietzsche and Jesus were right. It is the 
desires, the values of men, that require to be revalued, ener- 


gized and directed. 
A SECOND reason why physical relief is not sufficient 
is because, taken alone, it is not a certain good. Every 
social worker recognizes the doubtful value of material help. 
The dangers of altruism are an old story. “Doing good” 
is something which certainly helps the giver and which may 
hurt the receiver. A recent writer has expressed these well 
known difficulties in pungent language. I will take the 
liberty of quoting some phrases from Count von Keyser- 
ling’s Travel Diary of a Philosopher: 


Altruism is not worth a farthing more than egoism; in fact 
it can be more corrupting in so far as.it purchases the gain 
of the man who practises it at the expense of the 
disadyantage of many others. It is hardly possible to benefit 
another person without encouraging him in his selfishness; 
for such a man perceives that his selfish wishes are taken 
seriously, and this influence is corrupting. It makes him think 
first of all of his personal happiness, it makes it more difficult 
for him to become free, and everything depends on liberation 
alone. ... One can be truly of use to others only by giving 
them an example. ... And the Yogi who is beyond all earthly 
fetters, beyond labor and work, beyond egoism and altruism, 
beyond inclination and disinclination, presents the highest 
example of all. For this reason, his existence among men is 
more valuable than the life of the most useful of workers. 

All eternal values have reference to Being, not to Per- 
formance; performance possesses real significance only in so 
far as it substantiates Being. The Westerners live for their 
work; with the result that their performances probably out- 
strip everything which has ever been done on earth; life, 
however, is the loser as never before. The more I see of the 
East, the more unimportant the type of the Westerner seems 
to me. He has abdicated his life in favor of a means to it— 
work. 

Good actions benefit essentially only ourselves, not others. 
Anyone who imagines that he is doing Goodness-knows-what 
in satisfying some sufferer professes that material well-being 
is the main essential. 


These are candid and drastic words, and yet they do not 
touch the chief difficulty of benevolent action, which is that 


it tends to rob the receiver of his highest right, namely, 
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the right to give. So far as one is a receiver one is not 
a giver, and to be a man is to be in the position of capa- 
city to give. The main task of social work is to restore 
this human attitude of power rather than dependency. Is 
Keyserling then right in his criticism of the worker, par- 
ticularly of the operator in social welfare? 

No doubt we are dealing with a paradox, and Keyserling 
has seen a part of the truth, but certainly not the whole of 
the truth. The solution of the difficulty seems to me to 
have been indicated long ago in the attitude of the Founder 
of Christianity toward material aid. He insisted on being 
free from material anxiety for ourselves. He insisted equal- 
ly upon attention to the material wants of others. They 
were to be fed if they were hungry, clothed if they were 
naked, ministered unto if they were sick or in prison. The 
giving of a cup of cold water was celebrated as a worthy 
act. And surely all of these are acts of attention to the 
physical man. But there was one addition to the require- 
ment which has commonly been overlooked because of our 
lack of insight into its meaning. The cup of cold water 
was to be given “in the name” of something. What is the 
meaning of this mysterious phrase? Perhaps we can take 
a clue from those who have the capacity of receiving benefit 
and receiving it unhurt. 
receivers. All of us are receivers of benefit from nature, 
from society, and from our predecessors, and all this nat- 
ural receiving is attended with no very pronounced sense 
of dependence or even of gratitude. It is what we might 
denominate “natural receiving.” It is natural because we 
find that the sources from whom we receive find a portion 
of their life in the act of transmission and that they trans- 
mit with their material gifts their own sources of happiness, 
in brief their philosophy. They give in the name of what- 
ever they have found best in the world, so that giving be- 
comes a rite in which gratitude is dissolved in mutual joy. 


T is an ancient saying, “With all thy getting get under- 
standing.” For the social worker perhaps this might be 

stated from the observe side, “With all thy giving give 
understanding.” If this is the fundamental aim of social 
work might it not be regarded as an essay in education? 

I believe that a great deal of education actually takes 
place through social work, and I once was ready to use the 
word education as a name for its essential aim. But I no 
longer think that this word is sufficient. For it would seem 
to require on the part of the social worker a superhuman 
wisdom, since the persons with whom he is dealing are those 
who have baffled the social resources for convincing, that is 
to say, the acquired wisdom of the race: they include cer- 
tainly some of the oddest, the most original of mankind. It 
would follow from this view that no one has a right to do 
any social work unless he has solved the problems of the 
universe. I think that most social workers would agree 
that a large part of the allurement of their task lies not in 
what they have to teach but in what they have to learn. 
They desire to become acquainted with their own social 
order on its defective side, and to appreciate the dark 
thoughts of unhappy men. It is not even the mission of the 
social worker to come to an economic crisis with a pre- 
pared remedy. For the difficulty may lie deep in the struct- 
ure of the community, and he cannot afford to take the 
attitude of one who cries social peace when there is no peace. 
He does not come with a radical remedy but he comes with 
the desire to feel at first hand what those conditions are 
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in discovering them. ie 

He does not come therefore exclusively to teach, but I | i i 
would not have any right in social work unless for himse)) Dec 
he had found in life a source of satisfaction, unless he ha x01 
won his own freedom in the universe, and unless he wer ~ i! 
prepared to communicate that philosophy not so much if! sl rf 
the form of definite propositions as through the silent inter | i 
change of personal attitude. It is for this reason that © fp plesk 
use the term osmosis, which implies the silent transmission: jpiyit'! 
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of substance across barriers. This exchange of belief whic 
brings about a new equilibrium in the small community 
two is the main object of social work. If we wish to e 
large the meaning of a common word we might say, th. 
object of social work is material aid “in the name of” con 

versation—the imparting and receiving of faith. | a : 
ag) Na! 
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Social Work 


WO questions confront the profession of social work) |...) :}; 
today which are more vital than any others. OB wich 
is how and where to secure new recruits to replenish thee nti 
gaps and to man the extending field. The second is what pap isin 
standards are to prevail within the profession. F i 
At the 1924 session of the Ohio Welfare Conference it Were j 
was voted to appoint a permanent committee of the Confer: q besay it § 
ence to be known as the Committee on Recruiting an 
Education for Social Work, which should undertake to face tS 
squarely these problems within the state. In October the, 
committee presented to the State Conference its findings 2 
a result of a year’s work, some of which will perhaps be» 
of general significance for social work as a whole. ‘} illo; 
The first step in the committee study was to ascertain F 
if possible the status of the social workers of Ohio in so” hl a 
far as their preparation was concerned, and to obtain the, P: 
attitude of all the various agencies of the state on that 1 
question. Replies were received from 104 leading agencie 5 ey ve 
While the number of replies is too small to have statistical »'}y, 
value, it is large enough to give a cross section which |i: 
throws light upon a number of matters. Since the report ie 
specifically excluded office clerks, stenographers and volun- ne 
tary workers, the figures given will be understood to apply Me wu 
only to those regularly employed in administrative or servi ‘ Geral B 
work. The leading deductions made from the study were 
the following: 


A large proportion of social workers are in the work as 2 
permanent thing and not, as/has sometimes been feared, as 
a mere time filler. Out of 557 Ohio social workers covered 
in the report, 242 or 43 per cent have been in their present 
positions over three years; I3I or 23 per cent over five years 
This suggests that serious as is the question of turn-over, the 
field of social work has a substantial body of permanent 
people. 

Again: those who care to make it such need have no question 
as to whether or not social work is a life-time calling. Out 
of 62 agencies replying, 48 have one or more workers that 
are over forty years old and in 24 agencies there are worke 
of fifty or more. The majority which replied expressed the 
opinion that 50 years need not be regarded as too great aM 
age for this occupation and a dozen agencies indicated sixty 
years as acceptable. 

As to the age of entering social work, the indications are 
that maturity is sought. Out of 58 agencies replying, onl} 
six employed workers under twenty-one years of age, wherea! 
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of the 58 have no staff workers under twenty-three. 
wenty-three agencies stated that twenty-five years should 
the minimum entrance age, whereas only seven felt that 
aple between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one had any 
ace in social work at all. It is clearly the sentiment of 
se agencies that social workers are expected to possess a 
gree of maturity. Instead of trying to break in while still 
their teens as many a high-school girl desires to do, they 
ould await a greater maturity and should be preferably 
snding the time in preparing for the work itself. 
The general educational level of Ohio social workers does 
t make a flattering showing. Of sixty-six agencies replying, 
‘enty-three have people on their staff with only a grammar 
nool course. “Twenty-five others reported employing work- 
s with only a high school education. Only four of the 
tire sixty-six had no one on the staff who was not a college 
aduate and yet only two agencies stated that they regarded 
grammar school as an acceptable foundation. Thirty-four 
id that they would like to require at least four years of 
zh school. Nineteen declared for a full four years college 
urse and nine others felt that at least a partial college 
urse should be required. 
The showing as to professional education in the field was 
turally still poorer. Of 364 workers reported, only 
zhty-four have had two years of professional training, 
ty-five of whom have a diploma or certificate in social 
tk. Ninety have had seven to twelve months training, 
tty from one to six months; ninety-five of the group are 
ported as having none, to say nothing of the several hundreds 
rt which no report was made. And yet the majority of 
encies which take note of this point recommend a full course 
professional training as a minimum standard for incoming 
rkers. In actual practice, however, not only is professional 
ucation not required, but only twenty-nine state that previous 
perience is required before joining their staff. Eleven of 
ese say it should be experience “through several years.” 
As to health requirements, the majority of the agencies are 
ent. Six state they require a certificate of health; nine that 
‘riodic physical examiantions are required; and one requires 
th. The majority of those that are silent on this point, do 
bt make either one a requirement. 


Upon the basis of this study, the Ohio Conference adopted 
e following standards which represent a goal toward 
hich to work in the placement of newcomers taken into 
cial work positions: 


Health. A physical examination revealing physical fitness 
ould be required of every new appointee upon entrance into 
new position, and periodically thereafter. 

Age. While there are some positions of minor responsibility 
which a person may be admitted as young as twenty-one 
ars, save in exceptional instances one should not be admitted 
work involving direct personal counsel under the age of 
venty-three years. For the more delicate and difficult phases 
case work, twenty-five years should be the minimum. 
General Education. No one should be admitted to social 
ork who is not possessed of at least a full high school 
ucation, save in exceptional instances. As rapidly as possi- 
e, college work should be required until ultimately no one 
ould be admitted to the more responsible phases of work 
ho has not had a full four years college course. Not only 
ould this amount of college education be required, but in- 
easingly it should be specified that psychology, sociology, 
onomics, and civics should be included by way of founda- 
on for the various responsibilities that come. 

Professional Education. In addition to the general educa- 
onal standards indicated, the Conference urges that those 
piring to make social work their vocation should also take 
equate professional preparation for the field. This is a 
petition and a re-emphasis of a similar position taken by this 
onference in 1924. 


Extensive inquires reveal the’ weakness in regard to re- 
uiting which are common elsewhere, and which are char- 
teristic of various other callings than social work. Per- 
aps the most outstanding deficiencies grow out of lack of 
ny unified and systematic recruiting plan. The most ob- 
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vious defects seem to be: ‘The failure to cover the prob- 
able sources of material; haphazard and unorganized ap- 
proach to that part of the field which is covered; and the 
absence of a unified plan of following up interested prospects, 
in particular the lack of a method of visualizing and making 
clear to the enquirer the nature of the work. 

Only one division of work in Ohio, the Ohio Council 
on Family Social Work, has an organized plan of recruiting. 
Therefore whatever recruiting is done sporadically is liable to 
competition and over-lapping and the prospect himself is con- 
fronted with the question of entering the particular division 
of social work which happens to be presented to him before 
he has a chance to pass judgment upon the general field of 
social work as a whole. Most of these difficulties would 
be reduced if there were a regular secretary recruiting for 
the state, who would give time, thought, and energy to the 
general program. 

The best sources for new material are probably the 
following: Recently graduated college alumni not yet defi- 
nitely entered upon a life work. Cleveland has a plan for 
interesting students of the various alumni organizations of 
the city. College students still in course, especially the 
upperclassmen who are trying to decide upon a life calling. 
High school students. No effort should be made to per- 
suade high school graduates to come into social work directly 
from high school but it is entirely possible to interest them 
in such a way that they may have it in mind and be ready 
to make the proper preparation for taking it up when they 
are sufhiciently mature. Professional folk from other fields 
(teaching, the ministry, etc.) who spontaneously decide to 
change to this field. Great care should be exercised, how- 
ever, that proselyting is not practiced. Community well- 
being will not be furthered by the mere transference of a 
person from one field to another; and strong social work 
in a community is improbable if the allied altruistic callings 
are not strong also. 

A unanimous desire was indicated for some plan of sys- 
tematic dealing with this question and the following recom- 
mendations were adopted by the Conference as a guide to 
further procedure: 


That the Conference look toward the eventual appoint- 
ment of an employed recruiting officer for the state who will 
be charged with the responsibility of carrying on the general 
recruiting program. Since this is not an immediate possi- 
bility, the Conference will for the present: 

Make an effort to secure from the faculty of each liberal 
arts college in the state one interested person who will accept 
the responsibility of acting as the representative of the State 
Conference on his own campus. This person should be one 
sufficiently interested to plan for the visit of some social work 
representative who shall present to students who are inter- 
ested, the vocational opportunities of this profession. 

There should be secured from the various agencies of the 
state a number of competent persons who will be available 
to visit the various colleges of his district upon the invitation 
of the campus representative, to address the students upon 
this subject and to confer with those individually who desire it. 

A card index of all interested students shall be kept at a 
central office to afford the basis for organized follow-up work. 
In particular, the several schools of social work in the state 
are to be advised in order that they may bring their oppor- 
tunities for training in social work to the attention of the 
students. 


A concrete step in the direction of arousing student in- 
terest has been taken in the informal establishment of a 
“Students’ Day” during the State Conference. This has 
been in effect for two years and some results are already 
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apparent. All the colleges of Ohio are invited to send 
faculty and student representatives to the Conference on 
this day, whose special feature is a student luncheon. At 
this luncheon some competent person presents the opportuni- 
ties for social work as a life calling. Following the luncheon, 
the students who desire it are assigned to individual confer- 
ences with selected interviewers who take up the matter 
with them in detail. 

At the 1925 Conference, just held, eight colleges were 
represented by a total attendance of sixty-five students and 
faculty. Earte Epwarp EuBANK 


A University in Social Work 


N the William T. Carter Child Helping Foundation, 

put into operation just a year ago, The University of 
Pennsylvania provides another instance of the increasing 
tendency of universities to reach over their own walls and 
join hands with the community outside. This Foundation 
takes the place of the William T. Carter Junior Republic, 
which its donor maintained for twenty-five years at 
Redington, Pa. Convinced that “the problem of helping 
children is essentially an educational one, the solution of 


which is to be found in the educating of parents and teachers . 


to the necessity and in the methods of reaching the individual 
child,” Mrs. Carter decided to relinquish this institution, 
which she had established in memory of her husband, and 
instead to establish the Foundation which is administered 
by the University of Pennsylvania through the medium of 
a professorship in Child Helping. 

That professorship, which came into being a year ago 
with the appointment of James S. Heberling as its incumbent, 
is considered ‘‘an endowment of personal service.” In place 
of a list of formal courses, its program shows a statement 
of nine ‘fields of service,” only one of which is concerned 
exclusively with college students and their training for 
leadership in work with children and for parenthood. The 
rest include talks before outside groups, such as parent-teacher 
associations, teachers’ institutes, men’s and women’s clubs; 
child guidance in cooperation with the Psychological Clinic 
at the University; the counseling of boys of high school age 
on vocational and other problems by appointment following 
addresses before school and other groups; offering to parents, 
guardians and institutional officials, through personal inter- 
views and otherwise, counsel and assistance in the problems 
of individual children and cooperation with social work 
agencies, schools and institutions in connection with their 
various problems relating to children. 

“As a free lance the department is permitted to find 
its own path of greatest usefulness,” writes Professor 
Heberling, ‘‘a generous attitude on the part of the trustees 
of the University who have so broadly interpreted the 
functions of a university in its public service to the com- 
munity. At present it seems best to emphasize the extra- 
mural activities and only to offer courses to undergraduates 
that will not curtail the extension program. ... There are 
departments of child study and research in several uni- 
versities, as those of Columbia and the University of lowa. 
The course in boy guidance at Notre Dame University is 
attracting national attention. In its varied program with 
the emphasis laid on the education of parents and teachers 
and in its counseling activities we believe that the work at 
the University of Pennsylvania is unique in education. 
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“The requests for lectures and counsel, state-wide an 
outside the state, the increasing number of office appoin’ 
ments for consultation with parents, teachers, and wit 
children themselves, and the many official contacts estal 
lished with city, state and national associations intereste 
in child helping have convinced the University and th 
friends of Mrs. Carter that her endowment of this pre 
fessorship has been a real benefaction to the cause of publi 
education.” 


AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD of accomplishment in a nev 

field is the Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for Childrer 
recently published by the Joint Committee on Methods 
Preventing Delinquency and to be obtained from its offices 
50 East 42 Street, New York city, for fifty cents. he 
directory is bated on a questionnaire circulated by the com 
mittee, and contains the material supplied by each of ¢] 
clinics as to its aims, personnel, hours, and so on. New edi 
tions will be prepared as the demand warrants to keep 
material up to date. In gathering the material the committee 
became aware of certain clear trends in psychiatric work fo: 
children, defined by Graham Romeyn Taylor in the forewore 
as “the establishment in increasing numbers of child guidance ! gntiny of 
clinics not primarily for delinquent children but for all children a 
in need of study; the rapid growth of habit clinics for the pre Wi 

school child; the development by state departments, of travel: | ie 
ing clinic service; the introduction, by boards of education, 1 jeu 
of psychiatric service for school children.” \ i 
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FOR THOSE who are gazing at psychiatry from the socia bts fll 
work side there is a comprehensive pamphlet on Vocational). lily mj 
Aspects of Psychiatric Social Work, prepared by the Section) ittsin 
on Psychiatric Social Work of the American Association of) neti 
Hospital Social Workers, edited by Porter R. Lee, and pub-) bite 

lished and sold by the American Association of Social Workers) | a 
at 130 East 22 Street, New York city, as the first of § 
Vocational Series. The pamphlet deals with such concret 
matters as positions, salaries, and professional outlook, ané 
describes the various kinds of work included under the gem 
eral category. A bibliography is appended. In the opiniot 
of the committee responsible for the study, “The individual 
who desires to make her work a continuatian of her educa 
tion, who is interested both in human beings in action and if 
scientific discoveries and experimentation, who wishes oppor- 
tunities for leadership and for intelligent service in 
development of personalities and in social welfare, will find 
many such opportunities in psychiatric social work.” 
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FROM VIRGINIA comes word that Albermarle County 
has decided to close its almshouse and obtain care for the 
remaining inmates in private homes and hospitals. The reason 
for this action include the decline of the population, the ex 
cessive overhead expense, the lack of proper medical care and 
attention, and the general cost of the almshouse. County home: 
of this type have been discontinued in about twenty-five Vir 
ginia counties, according to the state Board of Welfare. 
recently published federal study (The Cost of American Alms: 
houses, by Estelle M. Stewart, Bulletin No. 386 of the U. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics) gives a detailed picture of the 
excessive cost and wastefulness of many small almshouses. 
An investment of about more than a million dollars of public 
money lies unproductive in unused almshouse property. Whil 
figures vary widely from state to state, totals show that the 
average inmate of an almshouse is maintained at a cost of 
$334 a year in an institution whose per capita valuation is 
$1,752 for buildings, land and equipment. 


N November 6 in a room in the Vanderbilt 
Hotel, New York, six men met to draft an 
agreement ending a strike that had lasted nine- 
teen weeks, had cost the contestants upwards 
two million dollars and in which three men had been 
tt, one of them fatally. This strike is entered in the 
lords of the men’s clothing industry as the bitterest and 
st determined ever waged between a single employer and 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. There are 
nufacturers within the industry who agree with the union 
cutives that its settlement marks a crucial turning point 
he evolution of industrial relations not only in the men’s 
hing industry but also, perhaps, in American industry 
general. 

‘ertainly there are elements in the record which invite 
scrutiny of all of us who believe that the future of our 
at American experiment in political democracy will turn 
n the capacity of industrial leaders, representatives of 
nagement and men, to make the principles of constitu- 
al democracy effective in the conduct of industrial 
ernment. That this is not a far-fetched belief, everyone 
o has followed the recent political and industrial history 
Italy and Russia especially, will appreciate. Those 
tries in their different ways have discarded parliamentary 
nocratic government. The recent demonstration of the 
1 miners and their wage working allies in England sug- 
ts that constitutional democracy is not so secure even in 
house of the mother of parliaments as we are accustomed 
assume. We in America shall pay the penalty of 
ligence if we proceed on the easy assumption that liberty 
ler the law in our boomingly prosperous commonwealth 
be left to take care of itself. Constitutional democracy 
ether in industry or the state cannot flourish without the 
port and nurture of an alert and enlightened public 
nion. 

his nineteen weeks struggle between the International 
‘loring Company and the Amalgamated Clothing 
rkers was no ordinary dispute over hours and wages 
physical working conditions. The Union struck not 
y to protect its own members but also and primarily to 
guard the industrial Constitution of the men’s clothing 
ustry which, in cooperation with the leading employers 
Chicago, Rochester, Baltimore, Boston and New York 
as been developing for more than a decade in an effort 
substitute the orderly processes of law for the violence 
waste of strikes. 

eaders of The Survey are familiar with the impartial 
chinery which during the past decade has done so much 
tabilize production in the men’s clothing industry. When 
ispute over hours, wages or shop discipline arises in such 
te form that the foremen and the workers are unable to 
ust it, both the employers and the union send _ their 
uties to the point of friction. If they in turn are unable 
adjust the difficulty they carry it to the Trade Board, 
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A Strike Against Strikes 


composed of an equal number of representatives of both 
sides and presided over by an impartial chairman whose 
decision is binding on both sides. Where the dispute in- 
volves a constitutional interpretation of the basic agreement 
upon which the impartial machinery is built, an appeal may 
be taken from the Trade Board to the Board of Arbitration, 
which is similarly constituted. This plan was given its 
first experimental test in 1911 in the house of Hart Schaffner 
and Marx in Chicago. During the fourteen years of its 
operation, production in this largest men’s clothing factory 
in the world has never been interrupted by a lockout or 
strike. In 1919 the impartial machinery was extended to 
all the other firms in the Chicago market. Since then the 
men’s clothing industry of Rochester has adopted it and it is 
at present in operation in New York, Boston, Baltimore 
and other clothing centers. Through cooperation between 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and such 
great firms as Hart Schaffner and Marx, Alfred Decker 
& Cohn, Kuppenheimer, Stein-Bloch, Hickey-Freeman, 
Holtz & Sons, Fashion Park, Henry Sonneborn & Com- 
pany, the impartial machinery has tended to stabilize 
production in one of our most highly seasonal and widely 
competitive industries. “There is no industry in which 
constitutional democratic government has been more ef- 
fective in establishing high standards and maintaining 
continuity of production through the elimination of strikes 
and lockouts as in the men’s clothing industry, which is one 
of our foremost examples of the ability of rightminded 
employers and trade union leaders to sublimate class conflict 
into integral class concert. 

The tendency of such cooperation between employers 
and workers is to shift the focus of their common interest 
from the traditional haggle of the market to efficient produc- 
tion. They discover that through cooperation in the conduct 
of the industry as a public service it is possible not only to 
increase earnings and wages but also to reduce the price 
to the consumer. One of the most significant results of the 
impartial machinery has been that where it has operated 
long enough to establish mutual confidence and good will, 
it has led to the introduction of production standards and 
to such devices for the elimination of unemployment or the: 
amelioration of its harsher consequences as central employ- 
ment exchanges and unemployment insurance. Yet there 
remain certain employers who chafe under the restraint of 
the impartial machinery, workers who still think of em- 
ployers as enemies battening upon the surplus value of their 
labor. There are employers as well as workers who sincerely 
believe that the hope of mankind lies not in the slow, patient 
processes of constitutional democracy but in a capitalist, or 
proletarian dictatorship. 

At regular intervals the representatives of the organized 
employers and workers come together to take account 
of stock, to revise or renew the basic agreements upon which 
the impartial machinery in the various markets is built. This: 
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occurred last May. After long negotiations the organized 
employers in Chicago, Rochester and other men’s clothing 
markets agreed to renew the collective contract with the 
Amalgamated. With these strongholds secure, the union 
launched organization campaigns in St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, to fulfill its obligation to equalize competitive 
conditions as between the various markets and more 
especially to extend constitutional government to these 
“open shop” centers. ‘These campaigns taxed its resources 
heavily. Straightway, the devotees of the proletarian dictator- 
ship intensified their attack upon the democratically elected 
officers of their Union. At the same time one of the largest 
firms in the industry, the International Tailoring Company, 
with factories both in New York and Chicago, decided to 
break away from the rule of the impartial machinery, to 
disassociate itself from the employers’ associations and the 
Amalgamated, and to throw the force of its influence on the 
side of the open shop employers. Not only the union but 
also the leading employers in the organized markets 
interpreted this action as a threat to the impartial machinery. 
The industry had been suffering from an unusually sustained 
depression. There had been much unemployment. ‘The un- 
employment insurance funds in the Chicago market had 
been under unusual strain. Discontent was rife. 
widely feared that if the manceuver of the International 
Tailoring Company was successful, certain other employers 
might follow its lead and that the foundations of constitu- 
tional government throughout the industry might be seriously 
undermined. Strikes and lockouts would again become the 
rule in the industry as they had been before 1919. It 
devolved upon the union to buttress these foundations not 
only in the interest of its own members but also in the 
interest of the industry and the consuming public. 

There were many students of the labor movement who 
had come to believe that years of cooperation between the 
union and the employers in the major markets, the develop- 
ment of unemployment insurance and labor banks made 
possible by the relative stability under the impartial 
machinery, had blunted the fighting edge of the workers. 
They doubted whether when the test came the workers 
would fight in defence of anything so seemingly abstract as 
constitutional government, with the same energy with which 
in earlier years they had fought for better wages, shorter 
hours and improved working conditions. These fears proved 
to be groundless. The workers sustained the struggle against 
the International Tailoring Company and its subsidiary, 
the J. L. Taylor Company, for nineteen weeks; they 
poured out hundreds of thousands of dollars in defense 
of the impartial machinery; they sacrificed the tens 
of thousands of dollars they had advanced to the local 
organizations in open shop centers like St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, discontinuing their campaigns there in order 
to concentrate their resources upon keeping the International 
Tailoring Company under the impartial machinery. On 
November 6, after a fruitless attempt to organize its plants 
on an open shop basis, or under agreement with the 
Amalgamated’s old rival, the United Garment Workers of 
America, the International Tailoring Company returned to 
the status quo ante, renewed its agreement with the 
Amalgamated and submitted to the restraint of the impartial 
machinery. The strike against strikes was won. 

There are those who would lay the blame for this costly 
struggle entirely upon the International Tailoring Company, 
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others who charge it to the aggressive policy of th 


Amalgamated. Personally I believe that it can more j 
be said that the burden of blame rests upon the publit 

Sooner or later we in America will have to decide whethe | 
class conflict or class cooperation under the forms of cor 
stitutional government is in the public interest. In the men” 
clothing industry the great majority of the workers, lik 
the majority of the employers, have decided that collectiv: 
action supplemented by constitutional government jointl 
conducted is the surest guaranty of the welfare of the i 
dustry; but public opinion has not “settled down to an 
ceptance of that view.” One must assume that the prevail 
public attitude is still reflected in the attitude of the cou 

Soon after the beginning of the nineteen weeks stri 
the International Tailoring Company in New York appli 
for an injunction to restrain the union from picketing 
factory or otherwise interfering with its business. 
August 12, Justice Churchill of the Supreme Court of 
County of New York, issued an order which among o 
things enjoined the Amalgamated “from picketing plaintiff’: 'f™ hd 
place of business at 107 Fourth Avenue, in the Borough of) | nats 
Manhattan, City of New York, in any manner whatsoever j ue : 
and their congregating or standing in the street within tet i iva 
blocks in any direction from the said place of business. 
Now it happens that 107 Fourth Avenue is almost half wa 
between the North and the East Rivers which surroune 
the island of Manhattan. The question arose as to whether # Mon 
to comply with the injunction, tens of thousands of clothing) qsatd te 
workers, in order to get from their homes to their place tink i 
of employment, would have had to cross the rivers int li 
New Jersey on the West or into Queens Borough on th tins Ds 
East. The business offices of the union and the Amalgamate | i led 
Bank lie within the forbidden radius. Again the questio po 
arose as to whether in order to comply the union woul tes: 
have had to close its offices and discontinue the business of — His 
its bank. It also happened that the subsidiary of the Inter a aN 
national, the J. L. Taylor Company, conducted its busines he Ching 
in the same building with the International. The Inte | Kage 
national had contended that the subsidiary was an in Fins a 
dependent concern. In applying for an injunction it did W owen 
include this subsidiary as joint plaintiff. The union ther MP ation fo 
fore proceeded to picket the J. L. Taylor Company. J rede 
pickets were hailed into court for contempt. thea st 

The contempt proceedings came up before another justic natn 
of the Supreme Court of New York. After hearing th ls Wy, 
evidence, Justice Levy said, “There is no man in the world) )4y:(;.. 
probably, who has a higher jealousy for the dignity and) tery in 
integrity of this Court—in fact of courts generally—tha! HP bt ste 
I have; ... but it strikes me that this is the most far 
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notice. . The idea of attempting to bring in five men te 
who were working in the same building with a concer Mshare 
that was cut off completely, divorced from that for whot ie ‘ 
you secured your decree or your order, and seek to hol ptting 
them criminally for enforcing what they regard as thei Pre i 


legitimate rights in protesting over conditions or wages © 
whatever it be that to them prove unsatisfactory and mak 
demonstration in evidence of that protest, and seek to jal 
them is a high-handed proceeding in my opinion, and 
certainly not one that I will tolerate or suffer.” What coule¢ 
more strongly tend to breed disrespect for the courts thal 
this preposterous situation—a situation which, like the strik 
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f, is directly traceable to what Senator Pepper once 
aed the “pangs of indecision” from which American public 
ion with respect to the status of organized industrial 
O:rnment suffers? 
n Chicago the courts did not fall into this predicament 
aiely because during the preceding summer, the Illinois 
@slature had passed an anti-injunction law limiting the 
‘er of the courts in industrial disputes. So that while 
@nctions were applied for and issued they did not 
airfere with orderly picketing. But that this action 
the part of the legislature did not represent preponderant 
lic opinion was indicated by the fact that while 
courts did not there attempt to interfere with 
iketing after the manner of the New York courts, the 
Gce raided the offices of the Amalgamated and arrested 
Mabers of men whom they charged with conspiracy. How 
Wtantial these charges were is shown by the fact that at 
fi termination of the strike the International Tailoring 
pany had them quashed. 
Jn an address before the American Bar Association [see 
Survey, August 15, 1924] Senator Pepper expressed 
view that “In the last analysis the attitude of the com- 
nity will be determined by the workers themselves.” 
fis judgment is in part borne out by the fact that im- 
jiately after the beginning of the strike the United 
ment Workers of America, the union which before 1911 
esented the workers in the men’s clothing industry, 
ed with the employers in attempting to undermine the 
Malgamated and the impartial machinery. There is no 
e here to enter into the history of the internal row 
ich resulted in the separation of the workers who subse- 
Wntly organized the Amalgamated outside the American 
Mleration of Labor from the United Garment Workers, 
Wich is affiliated with the Federation. That the indecision 
Wich characterises public opinion is in part at least due to 
lision within the ranks of labor is indicated by the fact 
At the Chicago Federation of Labor, representing a group 
nions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
inimously adopted resolutions supporting the Amalgamated 
condemned the action of the United Garment Workers 
action for which they were subsequently rebuked by 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 
fter a struggle of nineteen weeks, representatives of the 
Hernational Tailoring Company and the Amalgamated 
Dthing Workers of America came together to renew their 
mer friendly and cooperative relationships. The impartial 
Mchinery in the leading clothing markets was not only 
Zed but strengthened. It is not for an outsider to attempt 
allocate the blame for a conflict which wasted millions 
dollars, engendered bitterness and occasioned the loss of 
The record does, however, make it clear that a very 
ee share of responsibility rests upon the public whose 
ifference and indecision was fundamentally at fault. If 
stitutional democracy is to prevail over class warfare in 
erican industry, the public will sooner or later have to 
d the force of enlightened support to such employers and 
de union leaders as those in the men’s clothing industry 
0 are cooperating in the very difficult enterprise of sub- 
uting the rule of civilized government for the rule of 
jungle. It is written in the history of the western world 
ring the past decade that upon their success or failure 
future of our great democratic experiment is destined 
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Women Workers in Russia 


HE effect of the present regime on the status of the 

women and children of Russia is probably the phase 
of the Soviet experiment which has been most widely and 
sensationally discussed. 

When, a year ago, British trade unionists sent a delega- 
tion to study existing conditions in Russia, no women were 
included in the group. During the past summer, therefore, 
a group of British women, representative of various trades 
and industries, spent nearly three months in Russia, study- 
ing the condition of women and children. M. Quaile, na- 
tional organizer of the Transport and General Workers 
Union and a member of the Central Council of the Trades 
Union Congress, acted as president of the delegation. The 
other four members of the delegation and their secretary 
represented the viewpoints of journalism, union printers, 
women garment workers, weavers, and the Young Labor 
League. Their detailed report covers working conditions 
and wages in industry, the peasant women, education, family 
life, children and young people’s organizations, health insti- 
tutions, social insurance and the attitude of the women 
workers toward their government. About 27 per cent of 
the workers in Russia and 25 per cent of the union mem- 
bers are women. 

Except for antiquated machinery, the delegation found 
factory conditions good. The rule of equal pay for equal 
work is scrupulously observed. Wages were found to be, 
on the whole, below the pre-war level. ‘But when consider- 
ing the wages of the Russian workers,” the report points out, 
it should be remembered that the wages of both men and 
women workers in Russia are supplemented by a variety of 
benefits not enjoyed by the workers of scarcely any other 
country, namely, low rents graduated according to wages, so 
that a man with a very low wage pays a purely nominal 
rent. . . . Wages are also paid for statutory holidays. . 
Free medical service, free holidays at rest homes, including 
traveling expenses, similar free treatment at sanatoria, insur- 
ance against disablement, illness, accident and unemployment 
to which the worker contributes nothing, leave of absence with 
full pay for child-birth, an allowance for the needs of the new- 
born infant, care of young children at the factory nurseries 
free of charge, reduced charges for all municipal services such 
as gas, water, electricity, tramways, etc., free or cheap con- 
certs and theater tickets, premises free of charge for trade 
union meetings, clubs, and so on and so on. All this makes 
a very real addition to the wages of the Russian worker. 

Where, before the 1905 revolution the work day was 
from 14 to 16 hours, and before the war from 9 to 12 
hours, there is now universally a 46-hour week, and not 
more than 8 hours of work per day. 

Throughout the report, the government’s care of the 
children of Russia is emphasized: 

During our visit to the nurseries and kindergartens attached 

to the factories we could not help thinking, when looking t 
the bright faces of the little ones, how much better cared for 
are the children in Russia today than the children of the 
working mothers in this country, who through force of cir- 
cumstances have to leave their little ones during the day to 
be breadwinners. 
Apprentice schools are attached to practically all factories, 
where boys and girls from fourteen to eighteen receive a 
combination of liberal education and trade training. Be- 
ginning with two hours of actual work a day at fourteen, 
these apprentices are permitted to do full time work only 
after they have completed their schooling and reached the 
age of eighteen. 
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Wings avd a Microscope: an Open Letter 1 
IB ce a 
“Christ Steinkopf,’ Platt-Deutsch American by birth and baker by trade, discussed with his friend, oy te g 
Israel Mufson the article by Earle Edward Eubank on workers’ classes in Cincinnati which appeared = ts te 
in The Survey for July 15, 1925. Mr. Mufson reported Mr. Steinkopf’s argument for labor education Wve yee 
that gives the worker “A microscope and a monkey wrench,’ rather than “a nice white pair of wings” OS Redon: 
in The Survey, Sept. 15, 1925. In this open letter to Mr. Steinkopf, the discussion is carried forward by 
P. W. Kendall, chairman of the Special Committee on Education, Cincinnati Central Labor Council, 
and also chairman of the Joint Committee of the Central Labor Council and the University of Cincinnati 
and Student Representatives. 
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EAR MR. STEINKOPF: Israel Mufson’s article who has so often said in our committee meetings that he © 
in The Survey for September 15, entitled Wings or wanted general courses not so much because they helped © 
a Microscope, is a dandy and I read it with real enjoy- him make a living as because they helped him to get more 
ment. I know that vigorous men like yourself speak from out of living. If you had read on a few lines further in 
the heart, and that is why I hope to become better ac- Professor Eubank’s article, you would have seen that 
quainted with you; because I feel that you are not -o there is not only a standing offer to conduct any course © 
much at variance with the trade union attitude toward requested by as few as ten workers if a teacher is avail- 
education as Mr. Mufson’s article would lead one to able, but that representatives of the student body are | 
believe. actually elected by each class to meet with the Joint Com- 
There are one or two things which Mr. Mufson in mittee to help select the subjects, and to help work out ~ 
all fairness should have made clear to you during your the details. Probably you ought to borrow from Mr. ~ 
discussion of our Cincinnati labor classes. First, he should Mufson the July 15 Survey to take home and read in its — 
have explained that the courses offered-in our Cincinnati entirety after he has had an opportunity to glance over | 
program, “Kultur courses” along with the rest, were se- it again. 
lected by the Joint Committee of the Central Labor Coun- As a matter of fact when you say that it is a question — 
cil, the University of Cincinnati, and representatives from of “wings or a microscope,” it indicates that the point of — 
the students. He also should have informed you that view which Professor Eubank tried to express is not 
each student is free to select any of the nine courses pre- clear. Of course technical education is needed, microscope | 
pared for which he has time. And he should also have courses to make better workmen. Of course men who — 
confessed to you that he has not only been an officer of are working through trade unions need education in the 
this joint committee that selected the courses, but that principles and methods of trade union activities. 
he has probably worked harder than almost any one else I should deeply regret your being misled into the be-— 
during the first two years to secure an attendance for lief that the university representatives do not recognize — 
them. this fact, but “wing courses” are also needed for all of — 
As his article stands, I fear he deliberately permitted us alike to enable us to have a richer and fuller under- 
you to leave his room with the impression that a bunch standing of life. It is not a case of wings or a microscope, 
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of high-brow professors had gotten together in his absence but of wings and a microscope. Pt ency 
and wished off a lot of “white wing” subjects on the un- In this particular instance, the point that must be made SB saluto 
suspecting workers. As a matter of fact, the Labor Coun- clear is that the Cincinnati workers themselves have de- i ommy 
cil and the University determined the whole thing jointly, cided which courses they want. And it is our purpose — 
and it would be unfortunate if Survey readers should fail to have them continue to do so, for this is the very es- 
to get that idea. sence of what we and the American Federation of Labor © 
Then too, evidently Mr. Mufson came in a minute are trying to accomplish through the workers classes. 
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too soon with his home brew, so that you were inter- Come over some evening and let us talk it over some y ieaty 
rupted right at the point where Professor Eubank was more. 7 Weave Le 
quoting the business agent of one of our Cincinnati locals P. W. KENDALL H2 the en 
— | 
at to] 
; : . . OF tse On p 
The peasant women who before the war were not only in Russia. They had this comment to make upon the | 
the slaves of the landowners but also the chattels of their observations: e | ’ a 
RE roe ee 
menfolk, Wes found to be much less advanced than the All the talk about the destruction of family life and its if Uh le 
women in industry. ‘Their very ignorance often keeps them plications are based on the fact that the Soviet authoriti ul ; 
from making use of their new opportunities. Schools in as well as the most progressively-minded women desire ¢ Mor 
connection with every local branch of the Land and Forest ™O0fe active and intelligent participation of women in publ on 
VWinikere UA ; he ili Pihe trade union, political and international affairs. To attain th edly r 
orkers “Union are stamping out: the illiteracy OF the theyiafirm /«,.. it)is easeatial) tol free wena, from hen age-lo Nein 
peasant women. ‘There are now 11,000 such centers, and domestic drudgery, from the constant tyranny of her pots a . | 
at the beginning of the year, illiteracy among union mem- pans and wash tubs. ee 
bers was reduced to 30 per cent, an amazing gain over It is with this purpose in mind that women are urged 4 ty 
pre-war conditions. Special peasant women’s conferences reorganize their domestic arrangements, and substitute they); | teu 
are frequently held “where all sorts of discussions take regulated life of an industrial worker for the endless tread=}*™ 
place, from how to feed a baby to relations with Great mill of a domestic drudge; to let the well equipped nurseri cn 
Britain and conditions in Germany.” care for the children during the day, and “Narpit,” # et 
Nothing, of course, so deeply interested this group of cooperative dining rooms, where “a man may come WI | ay 


British women workers as the present status of the family his wife and family and have meals under better condi! 
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ser cooked and cheaper than it could possibly be done at 
ie,” solve the food problem. Community laundries are 
being organized as rapidly as possible. “The marriage 
divorce laws and the laws respecting property rights, 
zion, the guardianship of children and the rights of 
ivitimates, the delegates found sane and adequate. 

“here is space for only one paragraph of the illuminating 
nclusion”’: 

WVe do not at all mean to deny that there is still much 
sering, much poverty in the Soviet Union. We are per- 
@ly well aware that the work still awaiting the government 
@che spheres of education, of raising the general cultural 
1 of the people of that vast country, as in agriculture, in- 
Hitry, housing, sanitation, health is still enormous. If we 
Wae described and emphasized the good it is for two reasons. 
Hthe first place, there are not lacking scribes in this and 
=r countries who are continually not merely painting the 
ba sides of present-day Russia, but exaggerating them out of 
al proportion. Secondly, and far more important, we have 
shasized the good because the bad is entirely an inheritance 
tthe past; the good is the work of the present and an earnest 
Mithe hope of the future. 


Goodwill on the Skids 


HE collective responsibility of the community for the 
failure in industrial or racial relations of part of its 
mmbers is emphasized in a remarkable report on the 
bortation of Japanese laborers from Toledo, Oregon, 
i@ July which has just been published by the Portland 
@regon) Council of Churches. 

\ccording to the report, Japanese labor was brought 
Zo Toledo last spring by the Pacific Spruce Corporation, 
M@ work on the “green-chain” night shift. A resolution 
Htesting against bringing in Japanese was at once passed 
3/4 citizens’ mass meeting and also by the Business Men’s 
Hague and the Chamber of Commerce. The Japanese 
igor agency refused to send workmen to Toledo unless 
Hse resolutions were rescinded, as proof that the sentiment 
@ the community had changed. 

Following the application of pressute on the part of the 
all, the resolution was withdrawn at a joint meeting of 
b Business Men’s League and the Chamber of Commerce 
a vote of 45 to 11. A few days later the Lincoln County 
otective League was organized “‘to protect the community 
bm the employment of Japanese labor or any other 
riental labor.” Thirty-five Japanese were nevertheless 
pught to Toledo and quartered in houses built for the 
rpose on mill property. The next day a mob of five 
ndred citizens forced their way to the Japanese quarters 
d compelled the Japanese to leave immediately. Five of 
e mob leaders were arrested and then released. Neither 
e mill nor the local officials prosecuted the case. 

The report points out that the community sentiment was 
tcidedly against bringing in the Japanese. The motives 
derlying this sentiment are analysed as: “antagonism 
tainst the corporation; an economic fear [on the part of 
e white workmen] that the new mill policy would ulti- 
ately result in the loss of their jobs or a lowering of their 
orking conditions; and race prejudice.” 

The economic fear of the townspeople was not justified, 
cording to the report. The Japanese had been guaranteed 
€ same wages as white men had been paid for the same 
ork, and, in general Japanese laborers now demand and 
eive the same treatment as white labor. 
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It is the racial aspect of the incident that appears vitally 
important to the Church Council, which felt obliged “to 
confess to the people of Japan our failure in this particular 
case to hold true to the ideals of our Christian civilization, 
to express sincere regret over the offense, and to re-afirm 
our friendship and good will toward them.” 

The report censures the mill company and the re- 
presentative of the employment agency for ignoring com- 
munity sentiment, even though that sentiment was wrong 
and the mill company legally within its rights. Finally, the 
report concludes, “first, that the efforts of the Corporation 
to establish good relations within the town are inherently 
handicapped by its position of special privilege under the 
law; and, second, that the goodwill of the town (both in 
an industrial and racial sense), while it can be stimulated 
or retarded by the mill’s attitude, depends fundamentally 
upon the education and religion which the town builds up.” 


“AN ACCOUNT OF STOCK in the child labor field” is 
the term used by the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 
to describe the purpose of the research project it is undertaking. 
By means of this study it is planned to collect and coordinate 
all the available facts about child-labor conditions in Massa- 
chusetts, and present the information in accessible and useful 
form. As Raymond G. Fuller, executive secretary of the 
Committee points out, “This enterprise involves consideration 
of the objectives of child labor reform. What is supposed to 
result from child labor reform, and to what extent have those 
results been achieved as seen in everyday reality? The study 
will involve two other comparisons. It will follow the history 
of child labor and school attendance legislation in this state, 
and show the stages of progress in this field from 1836—the 
date of the first child labor law not only in Massachusetts but 
in the country—down to the present year. It will also com- 
pare the legislation of Massachusetts with the provisions on 
the statute books of the other states of the Union. The study 
is not only historical and comparative ... but also statistical 
and descriptive. . It is essentially a summing up of accom- 
plishments and a survey of the situation now.” 


PERHAPS all the economists and all the experts and all 
the agitators are wrong. Perhaps what is needed to make the 
wheels of American industrial life turn smoothly is not reg- 
ulation or investigation or organization or higher standard of 
living or increased wages or better working conditions, but 
sweetness and light and the laying on of the gentle hands of 
sentiment. In witness whereof consider the recent statement of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to the effect that since it started last 
spring to name its fast through freight trains the best records 
of the company’s history for promptness and regularity in this 
class of service have been made. In the lyric prose of the rail- 
road’s publicity writer: “Like a ship, it was found that the 
train with a name became a thing of life and real personality. 
Every man along the line felt the thrill of a new and truer 
interest in doing his part to speed it along its journey swiftly 
and surely. Among the additional twenty-nine trains now to 
receive names, memories of Louisville will be carried by The 
Colonel. The Oriole will sing its own songs of the South. The 
Trailblazer will commemorate the old West. These, together 
with Uncle Sam and The Yankee, included in the first list of 
names will serve to typify the nation-wide character of service 
rendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The men in the 
Pennsylvania’s freight service think they have a new answer 
to the old question: ‘What’s in a name?” 


The State and the Schools 


HE State is the villain of this story. Not New 

York; not some other one of our political sub- 

divisions; not, in one sense, a thing, at all. Just 

an idea—the concept of The State. As we say, 
governments change; governors come and go; legislatures 
pass; parties rise and fall; the generations may fade: but 
The State goes on forever! 

This somewhat vague entity, The State, is always some- 
where near when we are trying to make social progress; 
and it usually obstructs. “Take the present situation in the 
state of New York in the field of education. For years, 
New York has been piling ever heavier burdens upon the 
school systems of local communities: manual arts and do- 
mestic sciences ; 
work of many sorts; recreational facilities and programs; 
special classes and visiting teachers—a still continuing story. 
The local school systems have plenty to do; but they can- 
not always afford to do it. What right has the state to put 
these burdens upon the schools without providing the finan- 
ces to pay for them? 

The justification of this and all similar procedures is that 
education is a function of The State—the local community 
being regarded as but the agent of the larger, self-subsistent 
unit for the carrying out of these selected programs. None 
the less, having piled up these duties, and having thus enor- 
mously increased the financial burdens of the local commu- 
nity, New York has not only abdicated, in large measure, 
any responsibility for providing the money for those services, 
but it has, by means of constitutional limitations upon the 
tax-levying powers of municipalities, made it all but impos- 
sible for local districts to finance their own programs. The 
situation has, therefore, become almost unendurable in sey- 
eral cities, notably Buffalo and Rochester, and relief of some 
kind must be found. 

As a step in this direction, Governor Alfred E. Smith 
called together at Albany, on November 6, last, about 150 
men and women of the state who are interested in educa- 
tion—and how to pay for it—to consider the formulation 
of a program to be presented to the legislature early in 
the new year. ‘The conference spent some hours in care- 
ful consideration of the facts. There was much good talk 
—with a minimum of oratory. 


HE facts seem to be not greatly in dispute. Municipal 

services of all sorts have grown enormously in recent 
years. Public incomes have not kept pace. They can’t 
keep pace, it seems, under present constitutional provisions. 
Cities may levy taxes of not to exceed 2 per cent on the 
assessed valuation of the real property of the municipality. 
The funds so secured, with certain other incidental in- 
comes, must pay for all municipal services, including educa- 
tion. The share which the schools receive from this 2 
per cent varies greatly, however, from city to city, and in 
the same city from year to year. The amount seems to be 
a matter of yearly bargaining between the school board and 
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the city council. It ranges all the way from less than 
per cent (of the 2 per cent) to more than 50 per ce 
Buffalo and Rochester have found it necessary, under t 
system, to issue deficiency bonds, for a number of ye 
to carry their schools through the full term. 
regarded as good financing. 
Various ways out are urged. 


way. 
other forms of taxation outside these constitutional prohibit 
tions. Others insist that, if the state is to dictate the sery 
ices which communities must offer, it should not be aboy 
helping them to pay the bills—which it could do by me 
of increased state aid, without constitutional change. 


The financial condition of New York may be briefly sum®"} hj: | 


marized, as follows: 


Total wealth of the state, about $66,000,000,000 — 
Of this, real property amounts to 20,000,000,000 
Leaving all other property in the sum of 46,000,000,000 Df 
If now, all this state property paid but 2 per cent inn 
taxes, the total income of New York would be welll 
above a billion—a sum beyond the dreams of avarice. But 
so much of the personal and CE property of the A | 


about 30 per cent of the wealth of the state, it actually car= ity 
ries more than 60 per cent of the total tax burden. There) 
is wealth enough in New York to provide state-wide and)! 
local services, including education, to any extent that th 
people may desire. Why should not this wealth be available : 
where it is needed, and as it is needed? } { 
H 
HIS is where the villain comes in. There was not much 
old-fashioned oratory at the governor’s conference at 
Albany; but there was a great deal of old-fashioned meta- 
physics. ‘The State—in its metaphysical form, and playing 
the part of the villain—pursued nearly every speaker, and 
kept him dodging from one hiding-place to another. Every 
bit of argument, with but one or two exceptions, begam 
with a solemn obeisance toward The State. Nothing must 
be done until The State has been consulted. ‘Education is 
a function of The State.” ‘Taxation is also a function of 7 
The State. No local community may do anything until 
The State has given its permission. 4 
What The State is, however, was not quite clear. It cer 
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tainly is not the governor; nor the legislature; mor the 
state tax commission; nor the commissioner of education; 
nor even the people. All of these are willing and anxious 
to do whatever can be done to solve this problem. All o 
them are human beings. As Shylock is alleged to hav 
said: “If you tickle them, will they not laugh?” But who 
ever caught The State laughing—except ironically? Lik 
a dim Angel of Wrath it stands in the background, saying 
nothing, but dictating almost everything. 

Governor Smith was, perhaps, most outspoken as to the 
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eed of getting things done. He said (in words to this 
ffect) : 


I know that, theoretically, aducation is a function of The 
tate. But I hold that, in some measure, at least, repeating 
at doctrine is one means of enabling us to escape from re- 
onsibility in our own local communities. The problem of 
ducation is as much a problem of the local community as 
is a problem of the whole state; and it will never be settled 
ntil our local communities realize this fact and accept more 
eal responsibility. We ought really to have had much more 
rgument here today for a more complete degree of home rule 
these matters. Of course, we have delegates here from many 
cal communities; but even they feel that they must first 
lacate The State before they make their own real arguments. 
suppose we have got to let The State try its hand, once 
ore, at solving these problems. But I hope that some of 
ou will remember that you come from local communities, and 
at you will emphasize that fact until you come to believe it. 


As the governor spoke, it seemed to me that the solemn 
orm of The State softened, a bit. At one point, its capital 
tters slipped off, and then it seemed, for a moment, to be 
othing but a sort of deferred common sense. When the 
overnor said: “I do not for an instant admit that local 
ommunities have no recourse in these matters but to sit 
own and wait for something to happen,” the dim form in 
he background became visibly human. But when he said: 
‘This is a good year to thresh these things out, because 
ve’'ve got a Republican legislature and a Democratic gov- 
rnor; and when nothing happens, the legislators can blame 
e, and I shall certainly not hesitate to blame them,” the 
orm in the shadows first looked shocked beyond words, 
nd then it fainted, and disappeared; and nothing remained 
n the room but ordinary men and women, all more or less 
caught in the clutches of old machineries, but all trying, 
as best they could, to find ways out of the obstructive past, 
with its futilities and fears, and how to do the tasks of to- 
day with effectiveness and good will. 

Then somebody moved that a committee be appointed for 
the purpose of going into all these matters carefully and 
bringing the problem, with recommendations, to the atten- 
tion of the legislature, with the expectation that The State 
would be induced to grant relief. Whereupon, the fainted 
form rose up again, its capital letters slipped back into place, 
and all made the grand salaam. 

The governor has since appointed a committee of twenty- 
three men and women—from the schools, the legislature, 
and the citizenship at large—to carry on this study and 
make these recommendations. 

So, having had our moment of rebellion, everything re- 
turns to its former subordination to The State—that vague, 
but very real, entity, of which governmental officials are but 
the more or less docile agents. This was inevitable, of 
course, since The State is supreme. But it leaves one small 
question, namely: “If everything that we try to do locally 
must be done under specific permission of The State, and 
not otherwise, who, or what, is to be the power that con- 
trols The State, and dictates the giving or the withholding 
of this permission? Or, is The State something supernal, 
the essence of Abstract and Incorruptible Intelligence— 
which doeth all things just right—to which, or whom, we 
may safely submit all issues, including our eventual destiny?” 
In a democracy, this is a not unimportant question! 

Most of us, at least, who attended that conference will 
wait with interest the report of the governor’s committee. 
What direction will their report take? Will they be con- 
strained to suggest that the legislature ask The State for 
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permission to grant permission to local committees to in- 
crease their taxing powers in certain restricted ways? If 
so, an amendment to the constitution would be necessary, 
and relief would obviously be postponed until legislative 
action could be consummated and submitted to the people. 
Will they suggest increased state aid? If so, what would 
be the basis of distribution, and how shall the money be 
raised: by increasing the income tax or the property tax 
or by discovering and tapping new sources of revenue? Will 
they propose that local communities go ahead on their own 
account and try to find ways of financing their own essen- 
tial services—assuming that they are free to do anything 
that they can “get away with’? Will they suggest that a 
new and separate taxation system for the support of the 
public schools be established? If so, what would be the 
rates of taxation, and to what extent should boards of edu- 
cation be guaranteed freedom in the administration of their 
funds? Or will the problem be solved by suggesting that 
local communities limit the expansion of school activities so 
that they can pay as they go and thus recover their self- 
respect—if they want self-respect at the cost of education? 
Can they give the villain State the slip? er keeHe 


Absent 


HE problem of the school attendance of rural chil- 

dren, which all educational statistics show to be far 
below that of city children, has been made the subject of an 
intensive study and exhaustive report by the State Board 
of Education of Delaware. The Board of Education had 
the assistance of the Service Citizens of Delaware, “organ- 
ized for the improvement of social and educational condi- 
tions in the state,’ in carrying out the undertaking. ‘The 
facts and conclusions are published as The One-Teacher 
School in Delaware: A Study in Attendance by Richard 
Watson Cooper and Hermann Cooper. 

The survey is based on records of attendance from Sep- 
tember 1920 to June 1923. During that time, an individual 
record of the attendance of every rural school child in 
Delaware with reasons for every absence was kept. ‘These 
individual records were transferred monthly to the cards of 
Powers tabulating machines, and finally the statistics were 
transferred to the master sheets from which the study was 
made. From this elaborate beginning to the large, beauti- 
fully printed and bound volume of 434 pages in which it 
is published, the study shows every evidence of the most 
lavish and painstaking care. 

The inter-relation between school and community is rec- 
ognized. Attendance was found to vary, not only with home 
and personal conditions, but with the per cent of over-age 
pupils, the per cent within a mile of the school, the distance 
from the railroad, the average number of days school was 
held, the physical valuation of the school plant, the salary 
paid the teacher, low property values in the community. 
Thus attendance variations are as definitely related to spe- 
cific elements in the life of the community as to specific 
traits of the pupil’s life. The various types of farms and 
farm lands are discussed and the nationality and background 
of the various farming communities. An interesting rela- 
tionship was discovered between soil and school attendance. 
“Pupils of poor attendance habits, irrespective of county, 
are more numerous in geographical areas which conform 
approximately to areas of the less fertile, less friable soils 
and to less prosperous farming communities.” 
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The center of the problem is presented statistically: For 
the state, the average number of school days was 183.9, 
the average attendance, 160.8. For the one-teacher schools, 
the school year averages 176.7 days, the attendance, 133.4 
days. That is, the average rural child who attends a one- 
teacher school spends 27.4 days less in school than the aver- 
age Delaware child. 

The chief causes of absence were found to be: illness, 
bad weather, parental indifference, agricultural work and 
other work. Strawberry and tomato picking, tomato can- 
ning, sweet potato harvest, and gathering and packing holly 
for the Christmas trade are the chief forms of agricultural 
work which keep Delaware boys and girls out of school. 
Agricultural work is the chief factor in making boys miss 
school. More girls were absent because of illness. Except 
illness, all causes of non-attendance bulk larger in one- 
teacher schools than in graded schools. 

The survey also seeks the answer to the non-attendance 
problem in the conditions of the schools themselves. The 
rural schools of Delaware do not present a picture to com- 
pel the enthusiastic interest of -children in this report. In 
200 districts, only two one-room schools are modern in type, 
and except for these two the buildings were constructed 

“without knowledge of the present standards for light, air 
space, ventilation, individual seats, blackboards, toilets and 
grounds.” 


‘The typical one-room school teacher of Delaware [it is re- 
ported] is between twenty-three and twenty-four years of age, 
has taught four years in one-teacher schools, attended high school 
four years before beginning to teach, has attended summer 
school twelve weeks where she received the only professional 
training she has had except the training received in service 
under professional supervisors. She holds a third grade 
certificate; her annual salary is $700; she teaches nine months. 


Following an exhaustive analysis of the different causes 
of non-attendance because of elements in the pupil’s life, the 
report makes constructive suggestions for meeting the five 
chief factors that hinder regular school attendance. ‘The 
only effective remedy for weather absences appears to be 
good roads and official transportation of pupils.” ‘Absences 
due to illness could be decreased [the report explains] by 
well-built and well-kept modern school houses, properly 
heated, lighted, and ventilated, with sanitary toilets and 
well ordered and well equipped school grounds. Nothing 
less should be tolerated.”’ School nurses, health education, 
“an organized warfare against communicable but avoidable 
diseases” by physicians and mothers, clean milk supply are 
emphasized and finally, “the breeding places of the fly and 
the malarial mosquito should be removed from all neighbor- 
hoods . . . if the United States can afford to make the 
Panama Canal Zone the healthiest spot in America, then 
Delaware can afford to clean up Delaware for the health 
of Delaware children.” The strict enforcement of com- 
pulsory education laws, possible adaptation of the social year 
to the agricultural year, a continuing school census, and the 
employment of visiting teachers for the full calendar year 
are the points from which the non-attendance because of 
work must be reduced. Parental indifference may be partly 
overcome by enforcement of compulsory education laws, 
but “social pressure in the form of organized public opinion”’ 
is regarded as more effective. In the six years preceeding 
this study the average days’ attendance in the one-teacher 
schools of Delaware was raised from 86 days per pupil to 
its present level of 133 days per pupil. 
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This survey stresses the fact that further improvemen 
depends on community improvement, on such factors ; 
better roads, scientific farming, higher standards of publi 
health, more intelligent public opinion. But even if it shoul 
continue its present rapid increase in rural school attendance 
there is another problem of which Delaware seems to be 4 
blissfully unconscious as are other public school systems. Is 
the “study” of school texts, the acquiring of certain fact 
and the tricks of reading and writing and spelling education 
in the sense of a preparation for adult life? Even if 10 
per cent of the rural children of Delaware went every daj 
of the school year to the rural schools would they gair 
anything that would enrich their lives, make them happier, 
saner, better balanced, better equipped human beings? Would 
they discover anything that would help them decide what 
life is about, and how they want to spend their energy ane 
time? And isn’t this, after all, more fundamental than the 
problems of how to get the children to go to the schoci Se 
a specified number of days every year? 


THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL IN DELAWARE: A Study in 
tendance, by Richard Watson Cooper and Hermann Cooper. University: 
of Delaware Press, Newark, Delaware. 434 pp. j 
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A School of Opportunity 


for Women 
ALT LAKE CITY has a Civic Center—which is more 


than a mere name. It is under the direction of a special 
organization, the Women’s Civic Center Association; but 
it is a central meeting place for all sorts of local organiza- |)" 
tions, nearly sixty of which used it more or less regularly we 
as their meeting place during the year 1924-25. Dances 
rummage sales, political discussions, financial campaigns, 
athletic events, and lectures on many subjects were among 
the activities carried on, or planned for, at the Center. 
But, in addition to these general activities in the life of 
the city, the Civic Center is undertaking a special program 
in adult education. This program is new and it has not 
yet reached large proportions though last year there were =| 
three thousand enrolled in the various classes. But it is 4%) 
developing, and it indicates the newer direction which civic — | 
interest is taking in many parts of the world. | 
This “school of opportunity for women” has already | 
achieved a “faculty,” as follows: an executive secretary, ~~ 
three instructors, nine project workers, and a housekeeper. | th 
The three instructors carry on work in the fields of dress- — 
making ‘and millinery, and in nutrition and home nursing. 
Some of the “projects” are in these fields; others are ex 
perimenting in wider areas. ‘Work is being attempted in || 
home arts, foods, home nursing, better home development, 
child training, political education and in “undefined op-— 
portunities.” A library of reference materials on such — 
subjects as child labor, international affairs, and political : 
problems, is being developed under the supervision of the 
Utah League of Women Voters. 
This program looks ahead to the coordination of many 
efforts. For example, the Civic Center Association is  § lit 
planning to get workers from the state education depart- 
ment and from the extension department of the state — 
agricultural college to carry on the projects in home arts; 
nutrition experts from the state university to take over hem i 
work in foods and nutrition; the local chapter of the Red — 
Cross to carry on the work in home nursing; the chambe 
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| commerce to finance the campaign for better homes; the 
ssociation of University Women to foster the program 
r child training; the League of Women Voters to accept 
sponsibility for the courses in political education; and 
1e city board of education to provide a “director of op- 
ortunity” who shall eventually become directing head of 
1is whole program and make of it all that it should be- 
ome in the life of the city. 

The Civic Center encounters the serious difficulty ex- 
erienced by all adventurers in the field of adult education 
1 securing capable teachers, because the teaching of adults 
quires a technique differing esentially from that of the 
ublic school instructor. The Civic Center has found that 
woman will come eagerly to the classes for help which 
ne wants and which is given in terms within her own 
omprehension. But she will not read, she will not listen 
© conventional lecture courses, she dreads exhibiting her 
wn ignorance and hides within her shell, and it is only 
hrough the homecrafts she understands that a bridge can 
v¢ built between her customary routine and a_ broader 
xperience. Since the only compulsion to attend classes is 
he urge of her own need, if she does not get what she 
vants the student simply refuses to come. The test of the 
eacher of adults is therefore in keeping her class and in 
he development of her work. For much of its class leader- 
hip, the Civic Center finds it necessary to depend on women 
n industry who are able to pass on what they have learned 
through personal experience and upon craft teachers, be- 
‘ause these two groups are best able to comprehend the 
yackground and the point of view of the people they are 
tying to teach. An experiment last winter with a course 
yf ten lectures, charmingly presented and well illustrated 
oy a highly trained architect, convinced the Civic Center 
hat the usual lecture method is not suited to the needs of 
2 program of adult education. 

This year, in spite of agitation for tax reduction the 
Board of Education of Salt Lake City has taken the first 
tep toward adult education outside the self-supporting even- 
ng schools by an appropriation of one thousand dollars for 
‘eaching English to foreigners and common branches to 
thers. This beginning, while it is an opening wedge for 
he adult education idea as part of the public school system, 
makes no provision for classes for home women, based on 
‘raft training and household arts, such as the Civic Center 
tas been developing. 

Such activities as these of the Civic Center do not, it is 
true, represent all there is to “adult education; and such 
fforts tend, all too sadly soon, to become stereotyped and 
sterile. But as long as they are being enthusiastically, 
critically and creatively carried on, they represent what is 
probably the most constructive work being done in educa- 
tion in America today: that is to say, they are helping to 
create that more intelligent community, within which 
educational reconstruction in general can go on successfully. 


Poa al ff 
THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED reports of the Third 
International Conference of the New Education Fellowship 
held in Heidelberg in August are interesting for the colorful 
and impressive mosaic of the “new education” they present, 
but their real significance is in the recognition of the rigid 
outline of the “old civilization” which encloses this hopeful 
experimentation. Both Herr Lamszus and Eugenie Schwarz- 
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wald stressed the anomalous position of the “new education” 
in the “old civilization.” They, with other speakers, raised 
the question of what effect the education of the creative powers 
of the child will have on the world in which such children 
live and work as adults. Again and again, from such varied 
approaches as communities, colleges, traditions, social institu- 
tions and prejudices, the Conference asked how long and how 
far the “old civilization” will insist that the child is made 
for his environment and must be forced to adapt to it, how- 
ever he is thwarted, repressed or twisted in the process. Obvi- 
ously, if it is to become anything more vital than an interest- 
ing experiment, the “new education” cannot stop with the 
elementary schools. Freedom to grow and experiment and 
create must become a recognized necessity in all departments 
of life. And this, of course, means not only a “new education,” 
but also a “new civilization.” 


BASED on the theory that character building rather than im- 
parting facts is the purpose of an educational system, the 
Board of Education of Minneapolis is trying to invent a truer 
gage of individual progress than the conventional “report 
card.” At present, the experiment is confined to the Lyndale 
School, where, instead of being graded with mathematical 
percentages in the three R’s, the child carries home a card 
showing his “rating” in industry, honesty, punctuality, judg- 
ment, social attitudes and deportment. Ernest W. Tiegs, 
assistant to the superintendent of schools, who is in charge 
of the experiment, comments, “It is the purpose of this experi- 
ment to develop character by stressing character traits rather 
than by laying emphasis on the subjects taught. While pupils 
forget much of what they learn in school, they keep to a 
greater degree certainly, the habits of work and thought which 
they have acquired there. If after a reasonable trial it is 
found that such character traits as honesty, punctuality, and 
obedience have been enhanced in the pupils, then it can be 
judged a success.” To find public school educators dallying 
with the idea that the development of character is more im- 
portant than the acquisition of facts is a heartening discovery, 
even if some of the “traits” that Mr. Tiegs selects for develop- 
ment seem to serve “discipline” rather than individual expres- 
sion. As criteria of the success of the school as an agent in 
the education of the child, punctuality and deportment seem 
less important than, say, imagination, curiosity, spontaneity, 
self-reliance and happiness. And the greatest of these is hap- 
piness. 


THE QUESTION as to whether educators in American pub- 
lic schools are at liberty to think is to be argued again, fol- 
lowing the dismissal last spring of Professors Manley H. 
Harper and Harry B. Smith of the State Normal School at 
Genesee, New York. ‘The general reason given for the dis- 
missal was that the two teachers were “causes of disharmony 
among the faculty.” It was reported to the Board that both 
men were Socialists and had voted for LaFollette. Neither 
Professor Harper nor Professor Smith is a Socialist. It so 
happens that both of them voted for LaFollette. A commit- 
tee of lawyers, clergymen, teachers and politicians, headed by 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick of Columbia University has 
started a movement to secure a complete hearing of the matter 
and bring about the reinstatement of the two teachers. In 
a letter to Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves at 
Albany, this committee formally applied for a hearing on the 
ground that the dismissal “without explanation or hearing is 
opposed to the best ethics of the profession and demands search- 
ing inquiry.” Before a hearing can be arranged, it is necessary 
that petitions of grievance be filed with the Commissioner of 
Education, and the Board which dismissed the teachers be given 
opportunity to reply. ‘The petitions are now being prepared. 
On the basis of the petitions and reply the issues wil! be drawn 
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and a date set for a hearing. Three hundred and twenty of 
the school’s 383 students protested the dismissal of the pro- 
fessors. The committee includes Professors Edwaid S. Even- 
den and Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia University; George 
M. Forbes of the University of Rochester; Paul Klapper of 
the City College of New York; Albert Van Dusen of Syracuse 
University; J. M. Williams of Hobart College, and George 
A. Works of Cornell University. 


A MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, dedicated to Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen, the “father of the Chinese Revolution,’ who died in 
Peking in February is to be opened in Moscow this month 
by the Soviet authorities. Karl Radek has been made the 
head of the new institution, which will be supported by Chinese 
and Russian funds. ‘The stated purpose of the university is 
to train Chinese students in political and social sciences and 
to fit them for public service in China. The Praesidium of 
the university will include Mme. Lenin, N. Bukharin and M. 
Tomsky of the Soviet “Politburo,” with A. A. Joffe, former 
Soviet minister to China as chairman. This year 250 students 
will be accepted. They will be chosen by Chinese student 
organizations. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has received 
grants of $158,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and $7,730 from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial. The Carnegie grant is for several special projects, 
including the work of the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, the study of adult education by the Commission on Library 
and Adult Education, the publishing of reading courses to help 
the library in its service to readers, the publishing of library 
textbooks, the Library Survey, a library school of curriculum 
study, a preliminary study of library extension, and a library 
institute to be conducted next summer at some university. The 
money from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial is ap- 
propriated for a three-year period to carry on the Association’s 
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PASSING ON THE TORCH 
“An me old man says goin’ to high school don’t get yer nothin’.” 
At the recent dinner of Federation for Child Study, Dr. Elton 


Mayo, of Australia and Philadelphia, said: “The Parents must take 
the lead in helping the child to make his contacts with reality.” 
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“expression to youth’s insistent need for growth through ex-|— 
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work of supplying American periodicals to research libraries i¥ 
foreign countries, the war and the hardships of reconstructioj| 
having cut off many foreign libraries from purchasing Americai | 
publications since 1914. al 


BY THE EXERCISE of almost superhuman ingenuity, in. 
dividual public school teachers often attempt to devise som|) 
method for linking school life with community life in a rea! 
and vital fashion. One such experiment is being carried for) 
ward by students of the Manual Arts High School in Lo) 
Angeles, under the direction of William R. Tanner, who de\| 
scribes himself as “an ordinary English teacher,” and whi! 
was last year president of the High School Teachers’ Associa: | | 
tion of Los Angeles. 


Mr. Tanner has organized groups o}| © 
high school boys who make expeditions into the foothill canyons) ~ 
where they gather seeds for the County Forester. The seeds! 
are. cleaned with the assistance of some of the girls of the) | 
school. On a second trip over the mountain trails, the seeds | 
are carried to areas recently burned over by forest fires and| 
planted as the Foresters direct. Though this activity is pro-| 
ceeding without “formal official sanction,” a mass meeting of 
students in the school auditorium pledged themselves to carry) 
it on. The time and effort the students are eager to expend) 


on this extremely limited reforestration project is suggestive of | 
what might be accomplished if the schools attempted to give 


perience, instead of stifling the urge for activity and experiment. 


AN INTERDENOMINATIONAL student conference is to! 
be held in Evanston, Illinois, the seat of Northwestern Uni-|— 
versity, during the Christmas holidays. The conference program | — 
is planned to give a historical survey of the church, followed» 
by a study of the reasons for indifference and opposition to. 
organized religion. The third part of the program will con- | 
sider what the church is actually accomplishing, and “after a || 
summary of conclusions reached, ways and means of cooperation | 
will be discussed with the purpose in mind of action.” The 
conference announcement adds, “Despite the fact that the | 
conference will be held in a church, and most of those present ’ 
will probably be members of some church body, the conference } 
will be unbiased and critical in its evaluation of the church 
machinery. Students today are painfully aware of the in-)! 
adequacy of the church .... and they are not going to be 
hesitant about expressing their opinions.” The addresses of; 
the program speakers will be supplemented by student addresses , 
and group discussion. Student reports of investigations into ¢ 
“what the church is actually doing today in different difficult , 
fields will also be made.” ‘There is considerable uneasiness in 
the denominational press over this student conference. More | 
than most institutions, the church appears to shrink from | 
youth’s hard and uncompromising appraisal. If the conference 
should prove to be a genuine expression of the attitude of the | 
college youth of today toward religion its proceedings would * 
be invaluable, not only as affording a test of the success or 
failure of the church in its contacts with youth, but as a 
revelation to educators and parents, of what young people are 
really thinking about. 


THE SWISS EXPERIMENT in sickness insurance for 
school children is being broadened to include accident insur- 
ance. The canton of Zurich now has 160 public schools, in * 
150 communities, which are providing accident insurance for 
the school children. There are various arrangements, but the 
average of 1,000 francs is paid in case of accidental death, 
5,000 francs in case of permanent handicap, and 3 francs a 
day for medical treatment. Most communities pay the premi- 
ums as a community responsibility, but in some of them the 
parents contribute to the fund. The government of Zurich 
is making plans for taking over the accident insurance of school 
children, in order to put it on a uniform basis throughout the 
canton. This has already been done in Bern and Bazelland. 
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HE autumn flood of books has been enormous 
—in width, if not in depth. If printing presses 
I ever do really groan, they must have groaned 
this fall. The reviewer’s table has been piled 
| thigh—the brilliant jackets rivaling the colorings of the hills 
-—which has helped to reconcile the reviewer to staying in 
‘town these fine fall days while the leaves were rustling and 
‘the nuts were tumbling down. 

The task of dealing with these accumulations of words 
laid end to end across mile after mile of paper is not easy. 
| Classification comes first in any well-ordered business; 
| classification is the first law of the book reviewer. But 
_ classification of books is difficult. Old classifications seem 
“to have lost their point. We must find new bases of dis- 
“criminating values in books. What shall those new bases be? 
| Books have natural dimensions. Why not divide them 
into four main classes on the basis of the four natural 
dimensions (natural, since Einstein) which we find in 
things, as follows: books that have length; books that 
have breadth; books that have depth; and books that have 
“thickness? Does that take in everything? Well, of course, 
ontrariwise, some books are short; some are narrow; some 
are shallow; and some are thin. With those relativities 

in mind, we may accept this preliminary grouping. That 
much is velvet. 

But these classifications are not mutually exclusive: there 
‘are many sub-classes. For example, one long book may be 
_ deep, another may be narrow, and a third may be thick, 
or thin; a broad book may be deep, or it may be shallow, 
. but it is not likely to be thick. A book may, conceivably, 
be long and broad; but it seems unlikely that any book could 
be both deep and thick. But these are troubled seas, and 
we shall do well not to tempt them too far. It is best 
mot to have too much velvet. 

Perhaps we can agree on two propositions, namely: first, 
that we should throw overboard all books that are long and 
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thick—sfurlos versenkt: life is too short to waste any of it 
on that ilk. ... What a lot of them that disposes of... .! 

And, second, that we shall treasure all books that are 
broad and deep! 

As for the rest, let’s put them on the shelves for the 
present: we may consider them as dispassionately as pos- 
sible when we have the time and are in the mood for dis- 
cipline without thought of recompense. (The poor we 
can throw lightly away; the excellent we can treasure and, 
maybe, live by; but the merely good, and the mediocre— 
these are the stumbling blocks of our existence as book users: 
they fill up our shelves, and nobody is ever quite ready to 
decide what shall be done with them!) 

Here, for example, still on the shelves after a year, is 
a long, thin, narrow and shallow book, by one Albert 
Edward Wiggam: The Fruit of The Family Tree. The 
book has four dimensions—but three of them meet in a 
point, a narrow, thin, and shallow “nordicism.” For some 
reason, this book has been a “‘best seller”: probably because 
of the advertising it received; or, maybe, because a previous 
book by the same author—a book that was not quite so 
narrow, but was almost equally thin—had achieved some 
considerable reputation, and carried this one along with it. 

Here, also, is a short, thin, narrow and shallow book, 
by Knight Dunlap, professor of psychology in the Johns 
Hopkins University, which he calls Old and New View- 
points in Psychology. In this book, Professor Dunlap lays 
about him mightly with a tin sword; and he succeeds in 
killing off McDougall, with all his social psychology; and 
Watson, with his behaviorism; and he ends the fray with 
a broadside at “Freud and his followers,” thus: 

So far as I can make out at the present time, Freud and 
his disciples have contributed nothing of value to psychology, 
and if they have contributed anything to medicine, it is rather 
discreditable to medicine to have been so far behind the progress 
of psychology that it could profit by this mixture of psychology 
and superstition. 
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It seems a pity that the psychologists have so little capa- 
city to learn that one of them admits they have learned 
nothing from the Freudian movement. But it must be 
remembered that Professor Dunlap is the man who first 
insisted that the only way to be sure you were a real psy- 
chologist was to find out whether your name was on, or 
could be got on, the list of members of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 

Here, on the other hand, among the books that are to 
be treasured, is a very short one, but very broad and very 
deep, by Vernon Lee, called Proteus, or The Future of 
Intelligence. It is in Dutton’s Today and Tomorrow 
series, and it sells at a dollar. It is a sprightly bit of ad- 
venturing into the present and future of mind—mind, in 
science, and mind in the solution of the problems of our 
social organization: Can mind, as intelligence, rise to the 
level of understanding of our present social machineries? 
Can this intelligence then rise above the levels of our pres- 
ent machineries and forecast—at least in broad, sweeping 
lines—the future, with its need of greater freedom of the 


Can Any Good Thing Come Out of a Village: | 


HE fact that this book was written at all is 

an odd contradiction to the conception that 

focuses in its title. For Jesus of Nazareth, ac- 

cording to Miss Austin, “was a small town man 
and no world builder... . Where the voice left him un- 
informed, he was simply a man from Nazareth. His social 
outlook was the outlook of a villager.” Yet the curious 
contrast is that Jesus, thus rather condescendingly described 
as one who did the best he could considering his limitations, 
commands, after nineteen hundred years, the fascinated at- 
tention of a never-ending succession of writers who attempt, 
with no complete success, to fathom his mighty personality. 
Miss Austin herself writes A Small Town Man; Bruce 
Barton writes The Man Nobody Knows; R. L. Hartt 
writes The Man Himself; and Papini in tumultuous rhap- 
sody pours forth his Life Of Christ. These are only a 
few of the books which in the last two years have sought 
from various angles to find new paths of understanding into 
the heart of the meaning of Jesus Christ: and if any one 
thing is certain above all others from men’s efforts to under- 
stand him it is this: that he is greater than the measure 
of the commentators, and that no small, neat theory will 
include him. 

Miss Austin unhappily has been enamored of a theory 
of her own, and into this Procrustean bed the facts of the 
Gospels must be so chopped and trimmed that what is left 
of them at least will seem to fit. Jesus was a small town 
man. A small town man ought not to be expected to have 
a world vision. ‘Therefore Jesus did not have a world 
vision. ‘That is the syllogism. He was a_ benevolent 
dreamer; but on account of the limitation of his outlook, 
his dreams had no grip upon reality. But the premise of 
the theory is itself only an abstract figment. Genius is not 
bounded by its environment. The very definition of genius 
is “exalted mental power, distinguished by instinctive apti- 
tude, and independent of tuition.” And as for history, one 
need only call the roll of a few out of the vast multitude 
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spirit, greater liberty for the individual: freedom and liber 
that must be safeguarded by means of machineries, but wh 
must ever rise above the dominion of the machine? 
little book gives us a world of four dimensions: len 
breadth, depth and duration; and it offers an excelle 
avenue of approach to that world of intellectual quali 
which many people long for, afar off, without quite know 
ing how to find their ways in. 1 
So, through all the dimensions of human interest, the 
autumn books are ranging: long books and short book?) 
broad books and narrow ones; deep books and shallow on 
thick books and thin ones; and, in addition, every i 
aginable sub-class.) Some more of the more import 
ones are discussed in the following pages. ‘The reader cz 
pay his time and interest and take his choice. Reading . 
book review is not the same thing as reading a dock. Bu 
the one exercise may lead to the other—and that would I} 
another bit of velvet. : 
OLD AND NEW VIEWPOINTS IN PSYCHOLOGY, by Knight Dunlo) 
Mosby Company. 166 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


PROTEUS, by Vernon Lee. Dutton. 63 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid 
The Survey. 


of the mighty “small town men” in order to see wth 
or not the fact that one came from a small town indicate | 
that he must inevitably be vague and ineffective. Mohany 
med was a “small town man.” Martin Luther was a “‘sma’/ 
town man.”’ So was Napoleon. So was Abraham Lincol 
And if one should start to write a life of one of these 
the assumption that because he was born and brought up i 
a small town therefore his life would best be understoos( Y 
by ruling out any recognition of its world grasp, the eni! 
of such a biography would have warped as far away front 
the actual truth as Miss Austin’s book has warped o~“e 
from the full fact of Jesus Christ. 

This is not to say that the book has no value. On thi} bi 
contrary it has much value. It is starred by many passagely 
of beautiful descriptive writing, and frequently the author’)| 
thought flashes with brilliant intuition upon some particula%, 
phase of the life and thought of Jesus. Much she overlooks; 
and ignores because of the cramping exigency of her par® 
ticular thesis; but where she does fix her attention, she see 
and interprets with kindling discernment. Particularly may) 
the reader be grateful that, in place of the mechanical con 
ception of Christ and his salvation which a legalistic theology 
has too often preached, she reveals the tremendous reality, 
of Jesus’ own inner religious experience and the fact that 
his saving power lay in his communication of that vita 
possession of God which was so central for himself. Noi 
all the truth, but a valid gleam of truth, is in these words®, 

Paul was the sort whose knowledge begins at the periphery 
of the intelligence conceived as an idea. When he went into 
the closet of the inner self he took the idea with him and made 
what he could of it by the help of the Inknower. What he made, 
with his idea of Jesus was the Scheme of Christian Salvation. ' 
But Jesus when he had gone in and shut the door, having 


brought nothing with him but pure desire, saw God... as 
do the pure in heart. 
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A SMALL TOWN MAN, by Mary Austin. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
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Lux perience 
Il. What is 


HAT is experience? 

But, first, what are experiences? 

Who can number the stimulations with 
) which his nerves and senses have tingled— 
: hrough the millions of moments that have made up his 
Nays and his years? “The feelings and emotions, great and 

all, important and trivial, joyous or reverberant through 
he dark caverns of his being—but all helping him to realize 
Whe heights and the deeps of his moments and his days? 
| he activities that have filled the hours—diffuse and ran- 
i at first, but gathering order and control with passing 
ime, until with some of us they measure themselves against 
‘Weontinents and decades? ‘The bits of information, useful 
and useless, sweet and bitter, illusioning and disillusioning, 
Which have by turns exalted him and then cast him down? 
hese and their like—-each in its original form a bit of 
|Reality—are experiences: of these, the universe seems to 
Wpossess and to promise inexhaustible supplies. We spend 
our lives having experiences—more or less willingly. What 
A bave we to show for it—in the end? 
_ We say, sometimes, that these experiences are “our very 
own.” But we have difficulty keeping them private. A 


patterns of its own. He soon finds that this organized 
i world—his family, his neighborhood, his school, his church 
-—has ready-made answers to all his questions. He is not 
long permitted to have “his own experiences.” The organ- 
ized community does not like people who have experiences 
i) of their own. Young Joseph Mazzini was arrested by the 
| police of Genoa for smiling to himself as he walked silently 
fibout the streets in the evenings. “He’s quite evidently 
i) thinking about something,” said the prefect of police, “and 
| we can’t have people thinking things we don’t know about.” 
| The community is most undisturbed when all possible 
| experiences have been classified and, in a sense, guaranteed. 
| Very early in history this classification began: the useful 
[were segregated from the useless; the right from the wrong; 
‘the moral from the immoral; the desirable from the unde- 
sirable—in theory, at least. Bit by bit, a transverse classi- 
W fication has grown up across these more obvious distinctions: 
| id useful, moral and desirable experiences have come to 
| be grouped as civic, economic, educational, religious, and 
gfe like; they have hardened, a bit, and in some cases they 
have become arrogant, authoritative, intolerant of other, 
oe experiences; and most of them have taken on external 
shells—like the armadillo—becoming institutionalized into 
" governments, industries, mores, schools and churches, each 
with its own expert defenders who guarantee the validity 
and even the finality of the experiences incorporated in the 
institutions they represent. 
_ These ancient classifications—and most of our modern 
nes, as well—assume that eventually the whole world of 
" Possible experiences will be explored, and all will be classi- 
_ fied and institutionalized. ‘The assumption does not lie 
| easily at peace in the minds of most of us—as is shown by 
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the fact that we spend so much time protecting our classi- 
fications, And well we may, if we want to keep them 
intact, for modern psychology is intimating that experiences 
that have to be protected are not as final as they claim to 
be. We find too many contradictions, too, for our own 
peace of mind. Many of our accepted economic experi- 
ences—like our wage-rates—fill us with bitterness and the 
sense of defeat. Many of our civic experiences—for exam- 
ple, the treatment of immigrants—make us bitter against 
our officials. Many of our moral experiences—like service 
on a jury—dispose us tO injustice rather than to that which 
is ordinarily called justice. Many of our intellectual ex- 
periences—like learning lessons in school—make us doubt 
the reality of our own minds. Many of our educational 
experiences—like listening to the prejudices of the college- 
bred—make us seek the society of the illiterate. And many 
of our religious experiences—such as the quarreling of “‘the 
elect” —make us sometimes prefer a hell to such heavens. 
Either we are not ourselves, or else some of these stand- 
ardized experiences are not our own. 

The fact is, of course, that out of all the experiences 
possible in a world like this, only a few have been accepted, 
and admitted to that standard Experience—within which, 
it is held, the human race may find itself secure. All other 
experiences have been, for one reason or another, out- 
lawed. Experience is a structure, built up through the ages. 
It has been made of experiences—but of carefully selected, 
tested and guaranteed experiences, not of the day’s run of 
experiences. “The life of the average individual is a story 
of the gradual stripping away of those experiences which 
were most characteristically his own—until he stands at 
last sufficiently like the standard type to be entrusted with 
freedom within the citadel of Human Experience. ‘Thus 
a selected group experience is reduplicated in the experience 
ef the fully accepted individual, and history is made to 
repeat itself. So is wisdom justified by her works! 

Now, we must have experiences: to live is to have ex- 
periences. And we shall, eventually, have such an organiza- 
tion of our individual experiences as to warrant calling the 
result experience. One who has experience, of whatever 
sort, will spend all his energies, when occasion may demand 
it, justifying his own experience—against all critics. His 
justifications may include much more: in a certain tight 
little religious community, the village sot, who never went 
to church, was ready to go to the mat any time for the 
church against all “infidels and heathen whatsoever.” 

Since, therefore, we must have experiences, and we shall 
have experience—which we shall spend much time justifying, 
whatever the nature of it—it were well, suggests the author 
of Experience and Nature, to make sure that the experiences 
we call our own are really ours, and not conventional ex- 
periences which have been slipped over on us; so that the 
eventual experience that we organize and that organizes us 
may rest squarely upon the foundations of reality, and may, 
in the crucial moments of life, express us as we conceive 
ourselves to be. 
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Where Genius Begins 


GENETIC STUDIES OF GENIUS, by Lewis M. Terman and Others. 
Stanford University Press. 648 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE extensive application of mental tests has precipi- 

tated a wide divergence of views among students of 
social problems. There is one school which regards the 
standing in an intelligence test as an indication of inherent 
and relatively general mental capacity and believes that men- 
tal tests have revealed very large and significant differences 
in the intelligence of individuals and of groups. The oppos- 
ing school considers the differences in question to be less 
inherent, less extensive and less significant. The author of 
the volume before us belongs to the first school. He presents 
here the first report of a very extensive study, comprising 
a whole series of particular studies, which deals with a 
group of about one thousand gifted children of California. 
“Gifted” means standing in about the upper one half of 
one per cent in an intelligence test. 

The attention which psychologists and educators are giv- 
ing to gifted children and their education is a recent devel- 
opment. The lack of adaptation of the school to gifted 
children is not forced on our attention as it is in the case 
of the backward children. The application of mental tests 
is responsible for the recognition of the fact that they are 
as numerous and differ as widely from the average as the 
mentally deficient. While special teachers, classes, schools 
and methods have been devised to provide for backward 
children, very little attention has been devoted to superior 
children. It was with the conviction that this neglect re- 
sults in great waste of human and social capital that Terman 
and his assistants set out upon the extensive investigation 
of the physical, intellectual, social and moral characteristics 
of gifted children of which this book is the first published 
report. 

The plan of the entire study includes first the discovery 
and preliminary study of approximately 1,000 gifted children 
—a main experimental group of 643, a high school group 
of 309, and others—and a ten year follow-up study. The 
first investigation was made to obtain as complete a picture 
as possible by the application of a great variety of scientific 
tests. The follow-up study is to determine what becomes 
of children who exhibit unusual ability in school and in 
mental tests—to find out whether they continue to distin- 
guish themselves in high 
school, college and later 
life. A beginning on the 
follow-up, after two years, 
is reported in the present 
volume. The deeper aim 
of the whole investigation 
is to gain evidence on the 
causes of these children’s 
superiority, particularly to 
assign their due share to 
inheritance and environ- 
ment. 

It is obviously impos- 
sible to do more in a brief 
review than to sketch in 
bare outline the main con- 
clusions thus far. There 
is a definite preponderance 
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of boys in the group, probably due, the author thinks 
greater variability in the male. There is a preponde ‘| 
of certain racial groups—especially Northwest Europ } 
and Jews. Likewise there is great excess of childrens 
certain occupations—the professional and commereig) 


and a deficiency of children of men in industrial oo : 
i 
i 


tions. Intellectual superiority is manifested very ez 
and is not to be accounted for, the author believes, 
environment. Gifted children are slightly superior. 
physique, are above average in emotional stability, 
superior in moral traits and conduct and are about ay) 
age in specialized abilities, such as mechanical ingen 
and manual skill, Their school achievement is 40 per ¢} 
beyond their age, but their grade location is only 14 
cent in advance. 
Whatever minor defects the study possesses are ov,) 
shadowed by the extent of the undertaking and the pail 
taking care with which it is being prosecuted. Even thy! 
who may disagree with some of the interpretations will fi 
here a wealth of new scientific data on individual differen), 
in mental development. +) 
Frank N. FREEMAN,’ 
University of Chicago. ' 


Must Workers Lack woul 


CAN BUSINESS PREVENT UNEMPLOYMENT? by Lewisohn, Dri 
Cones, Lescohier. Alfred A. Knopf. 226 pp. Price $2.00 postpati 
he Survey. 


HIS is a discussion of the problem of unemplonl 

and irregularity of employment—unemployment with | 
employment—by two New York employers and two ei | 
mists of the University of Wisconsin. It is by and lar} 
one of the most succinct, lucid, suggestive and readable boo}! 
on the subject that has come from the American press. It | 
based upon two main contentions: “Unemployment | 
the outstanding defect of capitalism” (p. 152); 2. “ 
control of unemployment is actually in the hands of 
influential business executive and for it the business man 
primarily responsible’’ (p. 6). 

In view of this bold and novel approach to the subjecf 
it is to be regretted that only one-fourth of the volume - 
devoted to a swift review of How Some Of Us Have Mi 
Unemployment, which may be assumed to be the cor 
tribution of the employer members of the quartet. 

Four chapters are given over to a survey of the fairl 
well known facts about the extent of unemployment, if 
costs, public policies for its mitigation, especially the use © 
public works to offset the dip in the business cycle, any 
insurance against unemployment both by government any 
voluntary agencies. The material contained in these chapter 
constitutes an unusually vigorous indictment of the ou 
standing defect of capitalism and is designed to bri 
home to the executives a lively sense of the colo 
wastes of unemployment and their responsibility for it, 
elimination. 

Nevertheless the most piduahla part of the book is tha 
devoted to the review of the actual methods adopted by 
various employers in stabilizing production in their owr 
plants. The authors give a list of 116 firms and corporations. 
which have experimented successfully with plans for the 
regularization of production; unfortunately of these 116. 
constituting a list not meant to be exhaustive, the manag 
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‘ent methods of hardly more than a dozen are discussed in 
yen moderate detail. 

| Inasmuch as the volume is addressed primarily to business 
‘ecutives, the authors seem to have feared that they were 
: telling old stories. “They assumed that executives had 
sllowed the reports of these various experiments in the 
chnical journals. ‘This seems to us an over-modest assump- 
‘on. It is probable that not one executive in a thousand 
/ any more familiar with them than most social workers are. 
When the authors come to what they describe as the “best 
jnown example in this field,” that of the Dennison Manu- 
acturing Company of Framingham, Mass., they apologize 
or retelling a story which in a more intelligent age would 
e in the newspaper headlines—a distinction which it has 
fever achieved. ‘“‘At the risk of repeating what the reader 
jay already have read in business magazines,” they tell how 
‘his firm, having developed a statistical department to dis- 
Jover some basis for predicting changes in the course of 
yusiness, was apprehensive rather than optimistic during the 
boom period early in 1920. Although the business world 
was full of confidence, statistical indications suggested that 
Hepression was due in the fall. Although orders on hand 
vreatly exceeded factory capacity the company added new 
salesmen in order to have them trained on the arrival of the 
usiness slump. “They curtailed advertising in order that 
hey might have more money to spend when business was 
harder to get. They invented new products to supplement 
the regular lines—crepe paper hats, for example, to be worn 
Jon the beaches, a hat to match every skirt. The idea caught 
on with the result that when depression spread over the 
Wcountry, the Dennison crepe paper factory was called upon 
to produce more than in any previous year. “The authors 
Wtell enough of the story to whet the reader’s appetite for 
Pfull details, but they forbear for fear of exhausting his 
patience. 

* With similar restraint they tell the story of the extra- 
Hordinary means adopted by the Hill Brothers Company, 
importers and packers of dates, to develop all year round 
|markets. The dates handled by this company are grown in 
Mesopotamia, at the head of the Persian Gulf. The crop 
matures in September and is shipped after harvest to Brooklyn 
to arrive there between the months of October and January. 
The greatest demand for dates had been during the months 
from September to January. It was customary in the old 
days to pack during the first part of the year and then to 
‘concentrate upon high speed production during the last four 
“nonths. This meant an average working force during the 
first eight months of about two hundred employes and 
during the last four of eleven hundred. By the simple 
device of building a cold storage warehouse and of educating 
consumers to a year-round demand, by adding side lines of 
figs canned in syrups, sliced citron in packages, shredded 
' cocoanut and the like, the workers are now assured practically 
continuous employment throughout the year. Production 
costs have increased slightly but net profits have also in- 
creased, and as the result of regular work, the annual income 
| of the workers has increased approximately 30 per cent. 

' Some dozen of such successful experiments the authors 
epitomize. In every case these epitomes whet the reader’s 
| appetite for the full story. One could wish that the entire 
volume had been given over to case recital and analysis of 
the actual achievements of the 116 plants listed in meeting 
the problem, under the infinitely varied conditions which 
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have to be met by executives in such diverse industries as 
harvesting machinery, face brick, hollow tile, raisins, auto- 
mobiles, cast iron pipes, plate glass, clocks, underwear, etc. 
It is out of the experience of industry itself that a thorough- 
going program for the budgeting of industry and the 
stabilization of employment through forward planning, 
scientific management and constructive cooperation between 
workers and employers must be evolved. Probably the 
job of compiling a comprehensive case reference book along 
the lines of the introductory chapters of the present volume 
would be too burdensome for any individual or small group 
of individuals. Here is an opportunity for one of the 
great research foundations or for the federal government 
itself to carry to completion a story to which Can Business 
Prevent Unemployment is a pioneering introduction. 


R. W. B. 


The aves of Migration 


MODERN IMMIGRATION, by Annie Marion MacLean. 


i 4 J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 393 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE author of this volume has long been known among 

social workers for the sympathetic understanding of 
human essentials in problems of immigration—an under- 
standing gained through a multitude of personal experiences. 
Here this first-hand contact provides the background for a 
systematic study of modern international migration—espe- 
cially in the principal receiving countries, the United States, 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Brazil and 
the Argentine. 

No such collection of reliable data concerning the situa- 
tion, the legislation and practice in these various countries 
has hitherto been available. This careful survey brings out 
the differences in the policies adopted and problems faced 
by each of these countries in their efforts to hit upon a 
procedure that will serve the highest national advantage. 
Even without the summarization of the main factors in the 
concluding chapter, the reader would have forcibly impressed 
upon him the question whether the regulation of immigra- 
tion, if ever it could be looked upon as a purely national 
concern, can still be so regarded—and this not merely from 
the point of view of international ethics but from the sim- 
plest practical considerations. ‘The endeavor of each coun- 
try to maintain its own standards of living, without regard 
to those of other countries, is very much like that of the 
older trade union movements which sought to create an 
aristocracy of labor without regard to the condition of the 
submerged classes. It is an endeavor that is bound to fail. 

Different is the desire to maintain a certain racial homoge- 
neity; but it exists practically nowhere apart from cultural, 
religious and economic objections to other radical groups. 
Almost none of the assumedly “racial” attitudes really are 
biological. Professor Maclean quotes other authorities (and 
these quote each other, without the present reviewer ever 
having come across substantial proof) to the effect that “we 
have been recently getting poorer samples of these [immi- 
grant] groups.”” Whatever may be the truth of this matter, 
the more important fact is the changing character of the 
standards themselves that are being applied to sift desir- 
able immigrants. 

Professor MacLean states that in their exclusion policies 
“the various nations act on what knowledge they have” 
(which she admits to be faulty), “diluted perhaps by social 
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prejudice.” She herself supplies ample evidence to show 
that the qualifying word “perhaps” in this statement is 
superfluous. 

Neither the content nor the tone of the author’s. expres- 
sions of her own views on the subject of immigration policy 
are different from those now widely current. The historian 
of the future will be able very accurately to place the period 
when the American people, from being conscious of their 
immigrant origins, became more conscious of their terri- 
torial privileges. Conceptions which, but a decade ago, were 
common sense are now derided as “sentimental;’ purely 
selfish aims, at variance with every previously declared pub- 
lic policy of the country—one need only compare the present 
attitude toward Japan and the Japanese with Washington’s 
Farewell Address, hitherto one of the most cherished docu- 
ments of American political education—have been raised to 
the level of highest national ideals. 

The present reviewer, grateful as he is for the help of- 
fered by studies such as this, feels that a somewhat different 
treatment of the material is needed—and a good deal of 
additional material—to clear the air. If some of our Nordic 
propagandists had their way, the United States would now 
be a wholesale deporter and not a receiver of immigrants; 
so we may as well begin to study the problems of migration 
from the point of view of the parent countries. More- 
over, with a world situation in which almost any class of 
any population may become mobilized through the action of 
economic or political changes, in which questions of interna- 
tional trade and of international debts and international 
migration are interlinked, selfish national interests as well as 
a more international point of view require a new approach to 
this whole matter of territorial settlement. When we speak 
of the “total” needs and “‘total’’ resources of the world 
today, we no longer speak of the sums of unrelated units 
but of things that are felt and known to have an inner unity. 
Thus to discuss immigration apart from problems of popu- 
lation pressures, from world engineering and from eugenic 
ideals is to deal with an abstraction and not a reality. 

BRUNO LASKER 


Mother Jones 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MOTHER JONES, edited by Mary Field 
Parton, with an introduction by Clarence Darrow. Charles H. Kerr and 
Co. 242 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

£6 LIVE in the United States,” Mother Jones told a 

Congressional committee in 1910, “but I do not know 
exactly where. My address is wherever there is a fight 
against oppression. Sometimes I am in Washigton, then in 

Pennsylvania, Arizona, Texas, Minnesota, Colorado. My 

address is like my shoes: it travels with me.” 

Fearless in spirit, tireless in energy, resourceful in action, 
pungent in speech, Mother Jones has been for fifty years 
one of the picturesque figures of the American labor move- 
ment. All her life she has known poverty and hardship. 
Her young womanhood was seared by the tragic deaths of 
her husband and four little children in a yellow fever 
epidemic in Memphis. Her personal suffering has served 
only to make her more keenly sensitive to the suffering in 
other lives. Mother Jones has never had time or inclination 
to study the underlying philosophy of the labor movement. 
By temperament, she is a fighter, an agitator, rather than a 
constructive leader. Most of her energy has gone into the 
miners’ campaigns, particularly in West Virginia and Colo- 
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rado, where organized labor has faced some of its u 
battles. Mother Jones’ regrettable bitterness toward 
Mitchell is probably due to her temperamental suspicio! 
organized institutions and her failure to comprehend - 
ends to be gained by substituting arbitration for violence. 

Mother Jones’ narrative has been prettified to a ~ 
prisingly slight extent. ‘The chapters are filled with « 
ment and anecdote which will instantly recall her pung». 
picturesque speech to anyone who has ever heard her ad 
“her boys.” i 


militant credo, this backward look over the ninety-tl 
years of her dramatic, uncompromising life is a narra | 
filled with meaning as well as with intense interest. 


B. A. Ro is 


Colonial Commonsense 


KENYA, by Norman Levs, M.D. The Hogarth Press, London. 
Price 15s. postpaid of The Survey. Mrnent ¢ 


ENYA, by Norman Leys, is a notable book, not a 

because of the large amount of clear factual infor tuto 
tion it gives about this vigorous modern attempt to estab} 
a European colony in the favorable highlands of East Afr) 
but for its point of view as a study of colonial problems a 
policy. Dr, Leys, for sixteen years officer in the medi 
service of the colony, has happily carried the best ideals. | 
his profession into the writing of the book; he is both hums} 
and scientific in his approach. ‘This is a rare attitude 
Africa and things African. 

Dr. Leys has no illusions about the real motives and «| 
jectives of European imperialism in Kenya, or the results) 
their operation. He balances calmly both sides of the bi, 
gain, the favorable gains of the process of civilizing and # 
unfavorable costs of exploitation, and somehow insinuai| ERRI: 
into both sides of the account a fair and convincing argume 
for a quid pro quo basis. He thinks—warrantably—t) 


out clearly not only the economic injustice, but the econoni| 
dangers of the prevailing system of native reservations — 


administered tenant plantation system. He scores the ince; lity, 
sistency of the notorious Kenya decision of 1924, presumi) ie 
to protect the African from the economic encroachments Wij 
Indian labor, whereas it really only protects the Europet by vith 
large estate holder in his economic and political over-lordsh’s 
and finally argues for a colonial program that stresses healli hn, 1 
and sanitation projects, native education, gradual extensiv bith 
of the franchise to the natives, and government promoticii, or 
of private enterprise, large and small scale alike, based 1 te py 
part upon native crop ownership. It is curious to noti) aetiy 
how hard such commonsense conclusions need to be argug ae 
for in an African situation which is a sad symptom of ti hase 
shortsightedness of political and economic vision with whie§ 
imperialism has inflicted the common view. 

Kenya’s importance, as Leys’ analysis clearly shows, lik 
in the acuteness of her colonial problems and situation. 
veloped entirely since 1885, she is not a hold-over from th 
political imperialism of the last generation, but a fresh ow: 


Her situation calls for a new-brand of colonial policy, am qj 
the admitted breakdown of the older traditional policies 
significant. Kenya is the most modern experiment of thi; 
white man in the economic conquest of the tropics. If Keny 
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‘Is, then modern imperialism must face a gradual with- 
Wawal; and there seems little doubt from Dr. Leys’ analysis, 
at to succeed a new policy is imperative. With community 
sion, he sees in the operation of physical and economic laws 
scapable forces affecting governed and governors, settlers 
id natives, white, black and brown alike, and sounds a 
‘entific warning in his call to a cooperative program based 
| common interests. 

= Certainly his are clear-sighted judgments; he says, (p. 299) 


he tribes of Kenya have in short been subjected to a social 
‘volution so wide in scope, so rapid and so complete, that no 
otdinated adaptations of the structure of their society have 
en possible at all. ... The destructive agent has been none 
ther than the economic system introduced by Europeans for 
eir own advantage. . . . Society in Kenya cannot be restored 
health without a fresh creation of tribal authority on as wide 
basis as it had forty years ago. (i. e. before the conquest)... . 
en the industry of independent African producers is given 
ganization comparable to the one which the government has 
ilt up in the interests of the European producers, then and 
n only, will the African wage-earner be a freeman. . .. The 
yyernment could make the labor market absolutely free . . 
fcould allow wages to reach their natural level, it could impose 
rect taxation upon the rich and reduce the indirect taxation 
| the poor, and it could expend in the reserves, on education 
nd native agriculture, the money raised by taxation in the 
serves. . . . Ihe colony spends fourteen times as much on 
‘Goops and police as on the education of Africans. . . 

4 ud finally: “We can either make the cry ‘Africa for the 


ie ; i 
ifricans’ our own, or wait five, ten, twenty years until we 


idenly discover that Africans have become ungovernable.” 
ALAIN LockKE 


ommon-Sense Psychotherapy 


’ 2INCIPLES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, by Pierre Janet. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 322 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


#YIERRE JANET and Sigmund Freud, once fellow stu- 
. dents of Charcot, are now at almost opposite poles of 
he psychotherapeutic world. For this very reason Janet’s 
apitulation of his principles of psychotherapy merits 
@ioughtful consideration. 

| Janet is fundamentally opposed to psychic panaceas, 
Whether they deal with Dubois’ moralizing, Freudian pan- 
Wxuality, electrotherapeutics, hypnotism, endocrine therapy, 
lew thought, or Christian Science. But, in discussing the 
fwolution of psychotherapeutics, he shows abundant sym- 
athy with the contributions derived from miracles, religious 


fition, rest, re-education, by morale and moral direction, 
fy faith and works. 

# His conception is broad and clearly distinguished from 
putine psychiatry, because he regards psychic behavior as 
activity of the whole organism. The distinction of 
frganic and functional mental disease is rejected. For 
jim psychotherapy consists of the action of mind on mind: 
fnd this includes such influences upon mental function as 
hay be induced by physical, educational, moral or religious 
feasures. Hypnotism, rest cures, occupational therapy, 
sychoanalysis, Christian Science are considered, therefore, 
here developments of efforts to reach the mind through 
he mind, on a par for serviceability with a cathartic, a bread 
nll, a tepid bath, or a heart stimulant. 
He reveals his scientific honesty in admitting that psycho- 
Iherapeutic methods are not definite and codified. The 
hind is in a constant state of flux and the determination 
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of the best curative approach depends upon the physician 
who must make the adaptations required to meet the needs 
of each patient. While the power of the mind is clearly 
indicated, the greatest emphasis is placed upon the forms 
of what he calls mental economy, or the economic adminis- 
tration of the mind’s forces. These include the factors 
bound up in exhaustion and fatigue, fear of action, guidance 
and therapy. ‘The effected economies require a utilization 
of the psychic income which is derived from a mobilization 
of mental forces, with psychic equilibrium and those effec- 
tive stimulations secured from practical psychotherapy. 

The third part of the volume is devoted to the results 
of psychotherapy. It comprises a re-statement of the con- 
clusions derived from the two previous divisions, with con- 
tinued emphasis upon the importance of not reducing all 
patients to one type. There is an ever present optimistic 
note which lays stress repeatedly upon the importance of 
early treatment at hospital or dispensary. 

The reader may be disappointed at the limited considera- 
tion given to Freud, Jung, and Adler or to psychoanalysis; 
he may be regretful that the endocrines do not receive the 
attention given to Mrs. Eddy; and he may look anxiously, 
but without success, for an opinion about Coué, but he 
is learning the clearly defined opinions and principles of 
Janet—an arch-foe of psychic hobbies. 

Social workers will find an intelligent, conservative pre- 
sentation of the subject, abounding in the clarity and com- 
mon sense that is essential for sane social practice. 


Ira S. Wixz, M. D. 


THE RUN OF THE SHELVES 


Books are listed here as received. Many of 


those mentioned by name only in the classt- 
fied sections below will be reviewed later. 


Education 


OLD SQUARE DANCES, by Tressie M. Dunlavy and Neva L. Boyd. 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 96 pp. Price 75 cents postpaid 


of The Survey. 

A BOOK of quadrilles, 
with the calls just as 
they were discovered 
and revived in Iowa. 
The calls are fully in- 
terpreted, so that any- 
one who has any pre- 
liminary idea as to the 
way a quadrille is 
danced will have little 
difficulty getting these 
under way. With this 
book, a fiddle and a 
bit of good will a 
whole community could 
be made over. ‘This is 
happening, too. Within 
fifty miles of New York, 
the “capital of jazz,” 
there are villages where 
young people are dancing 
quadrilles in preference 
to jazz steps; and where 
even the old folks ac- 
cept the change and 
are not unhappy. 


Last Call Before Christmas 
Mind in the Making 
Now One Dollar 


At last—a popular $1 edition of 
James Harvey Robinson’s “Mind 
in the Making,” 
original plates, cloth bound. This 
is the book— 


printed from the 


—that reads like a novel 


—that sold 100,000 copies of the original 


edition at $2.50 


—that stood unchallenged for months as 


the best seller among non-fiction 


—that is known the country over as the 
most thought-provoking book in 


three years 


—that leaves the reader tingling with a 
desire to stretch his mind and his 
imagination to a point where he 
may join Professor Robinson in a 


fine high citizenship of the mind 


H. G. Wells found “marking a 
new and characteristic American 


—that 


initiative in the world’s thought 
and methods.” 


The publishers announce there 
will be only one printing, based 
When that is 
gone, there’s an end of it. 


on advance orders. 
Buy 
now for yourself, for your friends, 
for Christmas gifts. 


Survey Associates 

112 East 19 St.. New York City 
I enclose $........ FOF cred n take copies of the new edition of 
Robinson’s “Mind in the Making” at $1 each, to be sent me by 
return mail, postpaid in the U. S. 


Name 4k sg gC et Ma eels ois Bick» Qa Sigel eee ele Mo's oie ei EEC a= Sravs 
Street, No. ..eecessreser crew uecccc nsec cscs scam ssnccies cies 
City, State ....c eee e cece cece eect eee e tee e eee e eee eeeteneeces 
a te 
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TRAINING THE TODDLER, by Elizabeth Cleveland. aa B. 
pincott Co. 170 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. ¢ s 


SO WELL known is the Merrill-Palmer School in Det 

that it hardly is necessary to say more than that this yol 

is an effort to convey to others the principles which that s SI 
has developed in its work with children from two to 

The sections of the book consider standards of physical, mer. 
emotional and social development, expressed in terms of st 
of the actual children in the school. There is a bibliogrz 


for those who wish to pursue the various topics behind | h 
interesting and readable story into more technical reac | s 
The present volume fulfills admirably its not unambitious” 

to “state the fundamental principles underlying the traini pROBL 
children in a definite form suitable for use in the home, T 


short courses for parent-teacher associations, or kindergart 
other adult groups, or as a textbook for high school el 
of girls in home economics, embodying in a central core © T 
theory to be supplemented by actual -practice in child care,’ 


q 
edited) 


SLAVONIC NATIONS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY, 
Milivoy S. Stanoyevich. H. W. Wilson Co. 415 pp. Price $2.40 jf, ( 
paid of The Survey. | 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, compiled by Lamar T. Beman. 
Wilson Co. 366 pp. Price $2.40 postpaid of The Survey. 


PROHIBITION, compiled by Lamar T. Beman. H. W. Wilson 
380 pp. Price $2.40 postpaid of The Survey. 


THESE ARE all books in The Handbook Series, publi 
by the indefatigable Wilsons. They are, as indicated, ed 
and compiled materials; and they are useful for all those» 
want excellently chosen and widely representative stuff on 
sides of a question. The Slavonic book is new, as is also || 
one on Prohibition, with its subtitle, Modification of the 
stead Law. ‘The one on capital punishment is a new ) 
revised edition of an earlier Debater’s Manual on the sz 
lines. As a means of establishing an orientation in | 
various fields, nothing else equals these handbooks. 


Al f 


YOU CAN LEARN TO TEACH, by Margaret Slattery. The Lj 
Press. 223 pp. Price $1.35 postpaid of The Survey. 


THE TITLE of this book contains both a truth and a fallz | 
Everybody who teaches has to learn to teach: that in spr 
of the ancient legend that teachers are born and not ma ' 
But not every one can learn to teach, no matter how hair. 
he works at it. For those who have any natural right }) IN th 
teach, there is some good advice, herein, which will help th DED crt 
to be better teachers; or which will, at least, save them | 
becoming worse teachers. 


histrg 
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THE LAWS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Florian Znanied @’ 
University of Chicago Press. 320 pp. Price. $3.00 postpaid of 7 Wir, 
Survey. 4 x 4 
THIS BOOK, written by the professor of sociology in t bin 


University of Poznan, Poland, is an attempt to apply te bth, 
“historical relativism” of Durkheim, Poincaré, Schiller, Jar | 

and Dewey, in the field of psychology. The author holds th aN 
“The modern intellectual revolution will be fully achiev) 
only when it penetrates into every nook and cranny of . 7 ten 
knowledge, re-states all its problems and re-shapes its methor antes 
as completely as the Renaissance did with medieval knowledge’ Rs, 


= { 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY, by Grove S. Dow. Thomas Y. Crow | tay 
ign 
mS | 


337 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
eu FRESHMAN GIRL, by Kate W. Jameson and Frank C. Lockw 
D. C. Heath & Co. 170 pp. Pricé $1.44 postpaid of The Surveys) 


SCHOOL AND HOME, by Angelo Patri. D. Appleton & Co. 221 - eT 
Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. oe 
Die 

OUTLINES OF THE SOCIOLOGY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR, - | 
Daniel Kulp IT. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 257 j, mil 


Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. ne 


PERSEUS OR OF DRAGONS, by H., Scott Stokes. E. P. Dutton) @%( 
Co. 74 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of Fine Survey. 


ae 
PROMETHEUS OR BIOLOGY AND ADVANCEMENT OF MAN, 


H. S. Jennings. E. P. Dutton & Co. 86 pp. Price $1.00 posure Ter: 
The Survey. 


WHY WE LIVE, by Amos Stote. 185 pp. RK a ] 
$2.00 postpaid of The Survey. ‘a 
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SHILLADY AND STUART, 
PROBLEMS. 


INC., 


ters’, publicity men’, but— 


to social work administration. 


JOHN R. SHILLADY 
ROBERT STUART 


Directors 


EYE HAZARDS IN INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS, by Louis 
Resnick and Lewis H. Carris. National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness. 247 pp. Price $2.50 cloth, $1.50 paper postpaid of The 
ourvey. 
WHEN the National Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ess started to revise its original publication on Eye Hazards 
Industrial Occupations, issued in 1917, it was found that so 
much new material had been accumulated on the prevention 
f eye accidents in industry that a whole new volume was 
i Ressary. The present publication brings together the ex- 
iF Hienice of the many individuals and groups engaged in this 
ady in many parts of the country in an authoritative compila- 
ion with useful appendices, reading lists, and index. 


| | Health 
| 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING, by Earl S. 
Phelps. Macmillan. 265 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE administration of public health brings to a focus a group 
lof professions whose outer rims lie far from each other’s 
| ompass. This volume by the professor of sanitary science at 
tthe College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University 
is designed to meet the needs of two classes of advanced 
students: the medical health officer who has had little or no 
ngineering training and the sanitary engineer well versed in 
engineering, but with insufficient knowledge of public health 
principles. “It is believed,’ says the author, “that the physician 
‘who will never have to build a sewage disposal plant and the 
engineer who knows how to build one will both profit from 
‘a consideration of why such a plant is necessary and what it 
may be expected to accomplish.” 

PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH, by Clair Elsmere 
| Turner. C. V. Mosby Co. 426 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
FEW PERSONS could have been better fitted than Professor 
Turner to fill the gap in texts for teaching personal and com- 


CAN 
The Directors and staff are not “‘efficiency experts’, “management specialists’, “‘promo- 


They know management, publicity, finance, survey and educational technique—as applied 


Counsel and Organization Service on an annual or specific basis. ~ 
Financial Service on an annual or campaign basis. 


40,0C0 new contributors secured 
for social agency clients this year. 


SHILLADY AND STUART, INc. 


Social Organization Service 


132 West 3lst Street 
New York City 


SERVICE TO SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
BY SOCIAL WORKERS 


The Directors of Shillady and Stuart, Inc., are experienced social work administrators. 


HELP SOLVE YOUR EXCEPTIONAL 


TELEPHONE 
LONGACRE 
2456 


munity hygiene to college students, now so admirably met by 
his present volume. As professor of biology and public health 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, associate profes- 
sor of hygiene in the Tufts College Medical and Dental 
Schools, and a former member of the administrative board of 
the School of Public Health of Harvard University, he has 
had ample opportunity to realize the need of a volume which 
would emphasize the preventive aspects of the new movements 
in public health, and the means by which such material could 
be presented simply and attractively to college students. A 
working bibliography is appended, 


THE MEDICAL FOLLIES, by Morris Fishbein, M.D, 
Liveright. 223 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
IN THIS series of essays the editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association brings together the stories of 
some of the fads and fancies to which the public has been 
subjected or exposed in the name of health, together with 
essays on birth control, rejuvenation, and medical mistakes 
of the press. In general the picture reflects the pitiful credulity 
of the victim of nostrums and quackery, and the unscrupulous- 
ness of the proponent, though sometimes undoubtedly the seller 
is as deluded as the sold. Naturally these stories are told 
from the point of view of a member of the orthodox medical 
group; if any omission were to be found in the volume, it is 
perhaps the lack of an example of the fashion in which even 
the most intelligent and conscientious members of an advancing 
profession are compelled frequently to disavow the beliefs 
which they have sponsored in the name of science and confess 
that they do not know or have learned better. The book 
gives the comment of a competent student of medical practices 
on such discussed topics as osteopathy, chiropractic, rejuvena- 

tion, antivivisection and the like. 
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The gia of 
Modern Youth 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 
AS pioties) the incidents that Judge Lindsey 


culls from his amazing experiences in the 

chair of his world famous Denver Juvenile 
and Family Court, thrill one more than any 
fiction. As facts they incite one to a crusader’s 
pitch. But it is Judge Lindsey’s conclusions, — 
bold, clearheaded, judicious—that make his book 
one of the most valuable writings of our time. 


Into a public opinion that measures social forces 
by crime records; they will come with the power 
of a great illumination. Marriage and divorce, 
crime, the relations between parent and child, 
birth control, the tendencies of youth are dealt 
with bya mind informed, judicious,—-and free. 


$3.00 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, NEW YORK 


© Goop Books & 


HE curriculum offers courses of 
value in general preparation for 
social work, and permits specialization, 
adapted to the interest of the individ- 
ual, in the fields of Social Case Work, 
Criminology, Industry, Social Research, 
and Community Organization. 8@® 
The Winter Quarter begins 
January fourth. 


8 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 
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Other Books Received 


THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, by i — 
Cabot Lodge. Charles Scribner's Sons. 424 pp. Price $4.00 po. 
of The Survey. 


| 
a | 


THIS posthumous work of the late senator from 
sachusetts, “scholar in politics,” and irreconcilable in in 
national affairs, will please the reader, or irritate him, acct, 
ing as the said reader is an admirer of the late Presi 
Wilson, or the opposite. You make your choice, on irrati 
grounds, and then you get your reasons from the book. 

book should not suffer dispraise, however, on this grou 
because everybody’s doing it. : 
| 
OPIUM: An Account of the Traffic in Narcotic Drugs, by John Pol | 
Gavit. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London. 308 pp. 


“a 


-‘OPIUM’ has a long arm, and neither conscience | 
mercy!” writes Mr. Gavit in a nameless acknowledgment 
those who assisted him in all parts of the world—nameless — 
that reason. The phrase gives us some inkling of the cour: | 
but not of the craftsmanship, with which this American ne) 
paperman has sifted from his vantage post in Geneva the f 
as to this world menace. Readers of Mr. Gavit’s article in’ | 
October Midmonthly will guess at the human interest 
which he invests it. There should be an American edition 
this American’s book. 


ot rabies 


THE LOST SPEECH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Honore wi 
soiled Frederick A. Stokes. 57 pp. Price $i. 00 postpaid of 
urvey 


OUR SUSSEX PARISH, by Thomas Geering. Houghton Co. 253 
Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


LOVE, by Elizabeth. Doubleday, Page & Co. 396 pp. Price 
postpaid of The Survey. 


LIFTING MIST, by Austin Harrison. Thomas Seltzer. 317 pp. P| | 
$2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


eA Be A STRANGE HOUSE, by Dana Burnet. Little, Brown & | 
8 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


PONTIFEX MAXIMUS, by Mary Shipman Andrews. Charles Serif 
Sons. 76 pp. Price 75c postpatd of The Survey. 


POINTS OF HONOR, by Thomas Boyd. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


err} UNHOLY EXPERIMENT, by Constance Smedley. The Dial Pa 
9 pp. Price $2.00 postpatd of The Survey. 


Eighty-three Enforce It 
(Continued from page 341) 


over to the U. S. War Department complete control of all m 
tary instruction, a precedent is set whose possible consequent) | 
to academic freedom should be clearly foreseen. . . . Fourt)! 
Military training raises the issue of an educational tendem | 
towards a psychology for war or peace. For, even witho 
charging that it produces desire for war or glory, it is hard | 
to be questioned that it makes for a mind-set which automati | 
ally thinks of war as the ultimate “sanction” to be used | | 
patriotism. . The deep danger of military training is ni) 
that it teaches a boy how to handle a rifle, but that it leat | 
him to think in the psychology of war. | 


The sponsors for the brief challenge this whole trend 
they rest their care thus: 4 


liber seres e109 poet test loom 


A country which has refused to accept compulsory ail 
and service for all its citizens cannot consistently permit yo 

men ambitious for an education to be forced into accep 
military training as part of the price for that education. 

much ought to be clear te every man who has respect for tli 
spirit of American institutions . The removal of militai 
training from highschools and of its compulsory feature fro! 
the colleges is a minimum program... But a further coil 
clusion is forced upon us. We are convinced that it is alien . ..| 
to the highest ideals of learning that the War Departmet! 
should be given so much power.and military training so muc 
place as it now has in our college world. ... We Americar 
would have said this of any country in the world. There | 
no virtue of our own which makes us immune to a militarisi 
which has played so fatal a role in Europe. 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 


For Any Boy 
BOYS’ LIFE 


FOR ALL BOYS 


Published by Boy Scouts of America 


The boy’s world is a story world. In his reading, 
which stirs imagination, he lives adventures, sees him- 
self in brave and noble actions and characters. Read- 
ing is mental food. See that what your boy reads is 
wholesome and nourishing—above all, clean. 


BOYS’ LIFE is for ALL boys. It is full of action 
and adventure; the woods, athletic fields, foreign 
lands, the sea, the sky; radio, stamps, photographs, 
humor and other hobbies boys love. With all its 
thrill every page must measure up to Scout standards 
for the building of character. BOYS’ LIFE is the 
great inspiration in the lives of thousands of boys— 
an invaluable help to parents, too. 


What Is Your Boy Reading 


Give Him Boys’ Life 


OY SCOUTS OF AMERICA—200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please send BOYS’ LIFE for one year to following address, for which I remit $2.00: 
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COMMUNICATIONS | 


Monroe County 


To THE Epitor: I have always had the greatest respect and 
admiration for The Survey for its high standards for social 
service, and for its accuracy in recording events. And I am 
surprised at your discussion in the issue of October 15 of 
Monroe County, Pennsylvania, and its new County Home. 
Not only are the figures grossly inaccurate but it seems to 
me that your attitude in the matter is not characteristic of 
The Survey. 

In the first place, this county has taken the forward look- 
ing step of voting in 1924, of its own accord and without out- 
side help to abandon the inadequate and obsolete and system of 
township and borough poor relief and to establish a county- 
wide poor district. Because no facilities existed to care for 
“paupers,” it is very difficult to find how many eligible county 
home patients were in the county. I would be interested‘ to 
know how you set the figure at seventeen. Instead of a 
capacity of one hundred and fifty as you state, the building 
is erected to accommodate fifty! 

In the second place, the total outlay for the purchase of 
land, erection and furnishing of the new County Home build- 
ing is not $260,000 as you state, but $166,000. The contract 
price for the building itself was $98,000 but it cost something 
over $100,000 when complete, instead of $200,000 as you state. 
From the cost of building there should be deducted some $15,- 
ooo which went into the purchase of the land and the farm 
buildings already thereon. 

And finally, in view of the tremendous effort wide awake 
state departments of welfare are putting forth to improve 
the wretched conditions of almshouses, it seems to me out of 
place for The Survey, of all magazines, to ridicule a county, 
even though in its zeal to correct terrible conditions discovered 
within its borders, it should step a little over the line in the 
other direction. 

In fairness to Monroe County and to all communities strug- 
gling with the grave problem of caring for its dependents, 
and in justice to many state departments charged with the 
improvement of wretched existing conditions, I ask that you 
give as prominent a place to the correction of your statements 
as you gave to the erroneous statements. 


Evien C. Potter, M.D. 
Secretary of Welfare, State of Pennsylvania. 


The statements and figures upon which this editorial was 
based were given to an editor of The Survey by a usually 
well-informed citizen of Monroe County. We regret their 
statistical inaccuracy. 

Tue Epriror 


Ex-Soldiers 


To tHe EpiTor: My attention has been invited to the article 
appearing in the November 15, 1925, issue of The Survey 
under the title of Are Ex-Soldiers People? written by Carter 
Taylor. 

While I have no desire to comment upon the question at 
issue, that is, whether the American Red Cross should be 
relieved of its case work for the disabled soldiers’ families, I 
do desire to correct the impression given by the quoted statistics 
on admissions to hospitals of veterans. The figure on admis- 
sions to government hospitals quoted for 1925 is erroneous 
and represents merely the experience of the first six months 


of the fiscal year 1925. 


1923. 


Year 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


It is, however, true that the peak of admissions were actv, 
reached in 1922, and also that during that year in MJ 
there was experienced the greatest hospital load when S| 
30,900 cases were being hospitalized. This peak of case, 
hospital at any one time was, however, practically equale) 
February of this year when approximately 30,700 cases ¥)} 
being hospitalized; and, although the number of cases in ‘g 
pital has been reduced to a present total of approxims)}} 
26,700, this figure exceeds any hospital population during { 
period from July of 1922 to October of 1924. It is fur 
probable that this figure during the next several months | 
increase to some extent, and that the average number of © 
in hospital at any one time during the fiscal year 1926 
equal the experience of 1925 and exceed the average in 
pital for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924. 
apparent from the above that the volume of hospital w} 
done by the Bureau for the fiscal years 1925 and 1926 4 
increased over the two previous fiscal years, and that ther’) 
no indication of any pronounced falling off in the hospital pr } 
lation of this Bureau for some time to come. 

With the increase of the hospital load, commencing 1 
July of 1924, there has also been observed a very defi 
increase in the number of active compensation disability awa’ 
In June of 1924 the number of disability awards totalled 1) 
Throughout the fiscal year 1925 and during the 
four months of the fiscal year 1926 this figure has stea 


037. 


Admissions to 
Government 


Hospitals 


23,623 
48,070 
86,392 
59.45% 
51,652 
68,474 


The total admissions of veteral 
government hospitals during the fiscal year 1925 actually © 
68,474, exceeding the admissions to government hospital) | 
ported for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924. While Mr. Th 
has used figures submitted by the United States Vete 
Bureau, he has apparently assumed that the figures giver: 
1925 were pro-rated on the basis of the first six mo 
experience, whereas, actually the figure for 1925 repre 
the total admissions for six months. 
Furthermore, the admission figures quoted for all years} 
just those admissions to government hospitals and do not ine 
those additional admissions which have been made during’ 
quoted years to civil and state institutions, these admis. 
being particularly heavy during the fiscal years 1920, 1922, 
Admissions of veterans to all hospitals during the | 

in question were actually as follows: ; 


ND Ras EEN 


Admissions to 
State and Civil 
Hospitals 
19,610 
435370 
47,962 
23,363 
12,401 
8,338 


increased until at the present time there are reported ac 
Since -July 1, 1925, there have been rece’ 


225,809 awards. 
nearly 11,000 new claims for death and disability compei 
tion, indicating that the rate of filing claim over recent mor 
is showing but little sign of decrease, although the rate of « 
allowance is naturally increasing. } 

As to the cause of this continued and increased activity 4 
the instance of disabled veterans, you are advised that — 


World War Veterans’ Act of June 7, 1924 was most be 


ficial to the disabled ex-service men as a class, not only inc 


ing the benefits to many but admitted thousands to the be 
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Jember 15, 1925 


cry class where under prior laws they were not eligible for 
“fits. Furthermore, this Act provided for general hospital- 
ion without reference to service origin, which provision 
rerially affected the hospitalization work. It is, therefore, 
\ink, apparent that the work of the Bureau cannot be con- 
red to be reducing in volume, except in the instance of 
itional training, and that the end of the process of adjudica- 
( of claims of ex-service men from a Bureau standpoint is 
yao means in sight. 

i FRANK T. HINES 
Virector, United States Veterans Bureau. 


q 
( 


| 
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“0 THE Epitor: While adequate discussion of the questions 
fed in the article in the November Survey Midmonthly 
itled Are Ex-Soldiers People? is impossible in the brief 
ce of a letter to The Editor, several of the more obvious 


Ms 


r. Taylor’s own figures show an increase in volume of 
tk in Red Cross chapters. Red Cross service in government 
Ispitals and offices show even a more marked increase during 
f past two years. Obviously, the volume is not diminishing 
len it is increasing. 


(mpare statistically with figures on men in hospital on a 
"yen day, as is suggested. 
Even the least initiated in this service are startled at the 
Preasing complexity of the problem—both in claims adjudica- 
yn and on the social side. 
(nstantly becoming more complex. 
‘Mr. Taylor’s quotation of the Red Cross policy statement 
Yustrates the critic who picks his verses at will to prove his 
ik int, without reference to context. If the remainder of the 
jlicy statement had been read, it would have been clear that 
(je Red Cross never suggested transfer of an entire group of 
aljen to civilian agencies—as is shown by the last sentence 
hoted—but rather urged transfer of the individual when the 
roblem ceased to be war-connected and became civilian. 
| Now, disabled soldier service is a national as well as a local 
b, Cleveland men are in hospitals in a dozen states. Minne- 
polis men appear at a dozen Red Cross chapters for transient 
frvice or on official business with the Veterans’ Bureau. Claims 
djudication requires a service nationally and in each state 
fice of the Veterans’ Bureau; current information to keep up 
> date on new legislation and regulations can be given only 
“Arough a national scheme. The family service field, excellent 
s it is, provides no machinery to meet these varied problems. 
‘In this connection, the constant helpfulness of the workers 
leaders in the family work field should be noted. Their 
! yi pathetic cooperation has been available at all times. 
» There are but 250 recognized family service societies in the 
yeuntry, whereas 2,550 Red Cross chapters are providing dis- 
Abled soldier service. What of the 2,300 communities and 
Munties that would be uncovered? 
A national officer of a great veterans’ organization said to 
ne last week that if he had to send his men to the family 
ervice society he would create a new agency instead. Even 
More surely than in the Civil War experience would such 
ction follow if the Red Cross in which the service men have 
onfidence, disappeared from the field. A dozen relief-giving 
Agencies or one? 
‘The argumentative statements of Mr. Taylor’s four straw 
men hardly reflect the attitude of such persons in his or any 
community. First, what reputable psychiatrist who has had 
iny contact with the disabled soldier, particularly with the 
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rapidly increasing mental group, would say that the “mental. 
attitude” of an ex-soldier is not essentially different from that: 
of others in the community, and, therefore, may be approached 
on the same basis? Psychiatrists are finding the mentally handi- 
capped ex-service man’s problem’ unique. 

Second, claims service involves case work. ‘To separate it 
from the social problem surely means duplicate visits and con- 
fusion. Further, claims service, as stated above, is only possible 
through a national scheme of service. 

Third, the accumulated experience of the Red Cross in the 
soldier field is not merely that of the local workers, but of the 
national and field staffs. Would the social thinker wish the 
government to lose this pooled nation-wide experience in the 
constant day by day development of its service? 

Fourth, the Red Cross chapter is generally carrying other 
activities than soldier service which require overhead, if by 
overhead is meant offices, light, heat, central executive direction. 
On the other hand, overhead saving in case workers would not 
result by mere transfer of work. 

Mr. Taylor suggests that “In the natural course of events 
the family case work of the Red Cross will be passed over to: 
the regular case work agency.’ Conceivably so, but certainly 
not by proclamation if present day experience of family societies: 
with heavy case loads and with tendencies toward diffusion of 
service into natural groups is a guide. Francis H. McLean, 
in recent surveys, has pointed out this tendency. He has urged 
the continuance of the soldier service by the Red Cross. One 
is bold indeed who unequivocally suggests such a “passing over” 
in the light of family work tendencies and these many other 
factors. 

Ropert EF. Bonpy 


Director of War Service, American National Red Cross. 


Mr. Taylor Replies 


To tHe Epitor: The little article on ex-soldier work did 
not présume to prove anything, but merely to present both sides: 
of an interesting question. 

The thing of outstanding interest in General Hines’ letter 
is that his yearly figures on total admissions to all hospitals 
(and I’m sorry I did not have these figures when the article 
was written) show a steady up-curve to 1922, and a steady 
down-curve from them to the fiscal year 1925 when the new 
law, which he explains, became operative. 

This new law, General Hines points out, “provided for 
general hospitalization without reference to service origin 
and materially increased the hospital work.” Thus the 1925 
up-curve in hospitalization may be no index at all to the need 
for Red Cross service. The hospitals may now contain many 
ex-soldiers whose illness has no connection with the war, and 
who would be no more in line for Red Cross chapter help 
than people in civilian hospitals. 

This must not have occurred to Mr. Bondy when he al- 
luded to the increased hospitalization last year as one evi- 
dence of increased need for Red Cross service. 

Mr. Bondy also points out that his organization handled 
more soldier cases in 1925 than in 1924, and uses this as an- 
other argument that the need of Red Cross Home Service is 
increasing rather than diminishing. 

General Hines indicates the probable cause of this slight up- 
swing in Red Cross service. He explains that the Act of 1924 
increased the benefits of many ex-soldiers, and admitted thou- 
sands to the beneficiary class who under prior laws were not 
eligible for benefits. Most of the soldiers affected by this 
law have doubtless filed their claims by now. Yet even with 
this increased load, Red Cross soldier service for 1925 has 


shown only a 12 per cent rise over the year before; and showed 


a 60 per cent drop from the high mark of 1921. 
The war is seven years over. (Continued on page 389) 
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| pee group was compiled at the insistent request of a California subscribJ), 
who hasn’t “the time, money or inclination to go through a long list,” and wk 
“would prefer to trust The New Republic’s judgment anyway.” “What I want 
an all-around list—a nine-inch shelf—of bang-up new books—cheap. Don’t tell m9 }« 
it is impossible to compile. I know it is impossible: that’s why I ask you to do it, 
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over the counter and you will completely destroy the effectiveness of a twent}s 
dollar bill. For the books alone. Your check for $14.50 with the strip below dij) * 
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Fiction: DARK LAUGHTER, by Sherwood Anderson. | 
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by Walter Lippmann. ! 
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Mr. Taylor Replies 
(Continued from page 387) 
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-ak year of 1922; and during the first six months of 1925 the 
ume of Red Cross soldier work averaged 54 per cent less 
‘an in 1922, 

Only one conclusion seems reasonable. The disabled soldier 
; ‘oblem is gradually diminishing in size, and many communities 
a beginning to ask themselves if case-work for disabled soldier 
umilies cannot be handled satisfactorily by their regular case- 


‘ork agency, where one exists. eee SS a 

nial CARTER TAYLOR ; fern —~ = Ua, ,& 
‘ssistant to the Director, : : 

Velfare Federation, AN ANTHOLOGY OF 

me MASSES~LIBERATOR 

Chicago Teachers VERSE 1912-1924 ¢ 


/ To THE EpiTor: In Survey Graphic, November 1, you make 
jy ats statement in regard to the platform of the American 
‘ederation of Teachers: “The platform was adopted in Chicago 
d naturally reflects strongly the feeling of some Chicago 
teachers about the conditions under which they are working.” 
lank eleven (incorrectly printed Plank II) is also the subject 
ff comment. It reads: “Teachers’ Councils, controlled by 
eachers and participating in the determination of educational 
jolicies.’ The significant phrase “meeting in school time” is 
ymitted. ‘This one item is the chief bone of much of the dis- 
jraceful contention between the unionized teachers of Chicago 
nd their present superintendent. A study of school councils 
m other localities reveals the fact that they do not meet on 
NIchool time. 

Chicago schools, like those in other cities mentioned in Upton 
inclair’s Goslings, are starved because of insufficient taxation. 
Whe ‘cause of this situation is the same as in the instances 
mentioned by Sinclair. 

| At the recent meeting of the American Federation of Labor 
jn Atlantic City, it is reported that Matthew Woll and his 
to-workers on the Educational Committee proposed to study 
1e working of intelligence tests, junior high schools and platoon 
' schools. During August following the convention of the federa- 
jifion, the Chicago Daily News published various interviews 
With F. G. Stecker, general secretary of the American Federation 
hot Teachers, voicing the same intention. The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers emphasizes the fact that it is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. “Two representatives of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation appeared at Atlantic City 
|and secured condemnation of Intelligence Tests, Junior High 
Schools and Platoon Schools. The Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
‘is not affiliated with the Federation of Labor. 

' Recent utterances of The Survey imply that the teachers’ 
junions are the only teachers’ organizations interested in 
furthering democracy and the occupational rights of 
teachers. 

_ Are no professional organizations exponents of democracy and 
/occupational betterment? Are the professional organizations 
of doctors and lawyers of less consequence in furthering the 
welfare of society than unions of plumbers and printers? 
CAROLINE BENGTSON 


Chicago 


Chosen and Edited by 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 
With Woodcuts by J. J. LANKES 


O magazine in Ameri- 

can literary history has 
contributed such fine poetry 
and so much of it as the 
old Masses and The Liber- 
ator. Their readers know 
it and to them this book is 
priceless. But to those wha 
do not know these maga- 
zines, the fact that such 
poets as Carl Sandburg, 
Louis Untermeyer, E. E. 
Cummings, Lew Sarett, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Witter Bynner, John Reed, 
Max Eastman, etc. had their 
beginnings in its pages, is 
an indication of the quality 
of this collection. 


The woodcuts by J. J. Lan- 
kes, another discovery of 
these magazines, are power- 
ful and impressive as well as 
decorative. Asplendid gift 
book.. Large 12mo. $3.00 


Boni & Liveright, N.Y.. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
The Graduate School of SocialSerbvice Administration 


WINTER QUARTER 
Begins January 4, 1926 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. Special 
_ In the interest of clarity it should be said that “the significant arrangements for under-graduate and unclassified students 
phrase ‘ meeting in school time’,” which seems to The Survey’s with adequate experience in social work. 
‘correspondent the chief bone of contention in Chicago, did not 
|appear in the resolutions as adopted. The Survey’s transcript 
jof the program was correct except for the typographical sub- 
Stitution of Ii for 11. THe Eptror. 
| (In answering advertisements please mention THE SuRvVEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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For announcements, apply to Box 55, Faculty Exchange, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SOGIAE:-WORK SHOPTALK® | 


OBERT MORSS LOVETT divides 

his year between New York and 

Chicago—between his work as pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Chi- 
cago and that as one of the editors of The 
New Republic. When in Chicago, his 
residence is at Hull House. Those who 
read Francis Hackett’s interpretation of 
what Hull House and its founder meant 
to him when in residence some twenty 
years ago, [See The Survey for June 1, 
19251 will be interested in the little 
sketch of Miss Addams which Mr. Lovett 
contributed to the November World To- 
morrow. Here are two paragraphs: 

“Miss Addams’s personality belongs pe- 
culiarly to Hull House. It belongs also to 
national and international causes, and the 
adjustment of these claims calls for per- 
sonal strategy of a high order and in the 
last analysis for courage. It is not merely 
a question of division of time and energy. 
Hull House is supported by the community. 
To assume an attitude of opposition to the 
community means taking a loss for Hull 
House, a loss to be made good only by 
increased effort. Yet Jane Addams never 
flinches. After President McKinley’s as- 
sassination Chicago experienced a renewal 
of its Anarchist hysteria of a dozen years 
before. Certain radicals were arrested, 
lodged in cells in the City Hall, held in- 
communicado, to their own physical suffer- 
ing and the distress of their families. 
When Miss Addams went to see the 
Mayor he insisted that public opinion re- 
quired that he treat them in this illegal 
fashion and that he could do nothing for 
their relief. ‘But,’ he added, ‘you can 
go to see them, and reassure them and 
their families.’ Miss Addams went and 
the next day was solemnly excommunicated 
as an Anarchist by all safe and sane news- 
papers. Twenty years later when the 
jails were overflowing with the victims 
of Palmer’s raid she went again and was 
again anathematized by the same papers 
—this time as Communist. No one will 
begrudge Miss Addams her sense of come- 
dy. More than most people she has need 
for it. 

“Of late years, following the romantic 
movement in social welfare, there has come 
a reaction in the direction of realism. 
Our leading magazine of social work lost 
its beautiful name of Charities and be- 
came The Survey. There was much dis- 
trust of altruism as a guide. Oscar Wilde 
began his Soul of Man under Socialism 
with the blunt assertion, “The majority of 
people spoil their lives by an unhealthy 
and exaggerated altruism’; and the other 
day I noticed in Count Keyserling’s Diary 
the sentence: ‘Altruism is not worth a far- 
thing more than egoism, in fact it can be 
more corrupting in so far as it purchases 
the gain of the man who practises it at 
the expense of the disadvantage of many 
others.’ The final note to put into any 
account of Jane Addams is that she has 
escaped this most subtle spiritual tempta- 


tion of the social worker. She does not 
‘live for others, but for herself, a self 
which is enormously hospitable to other 
selves, and creative in its cooperation with 
them. I cannot convey what I mean bet- 
ter than by quoting another story which 
she is particularly fond of telling. A lead- 
ing church official of Utah was complaining 


of the unecclesiastical practices of Bishop - 


Paul Jones, who persisted in frequenting 
meetings of the I. W. W. and others under 
the social tabu. Miss Addams, with her 
indomitable disposition to look for the best 
in any situation, suggested that perhaps 
Bishop Jones went among these outcasts 
to do them good—to convert them. ‘Not 
a bit,’ responded the churchman. ‘He goes 
with them because he likes it.’ I do not 
think Jane Addams has ever seen the ap- 
plication of this ‘remark to herself. I am 
sorry to spoil her naive pleasure in the 
anecdote. If I have done so I hope that 
she will excuse it as sacrifice to the relent- 
less demands of The World Tomorrow.” 


FRED A. MOORE is director of the Chi- 
cago office of the Open Forum Speakers’ 
Bureau, recently opened at 19 South La 
Salle Street to serve forums, luncheon 
clubs, church groups, women’s clubs and 
civic organizations in and about Chicago 
on a non-commercial cooperative basis. 


HELEN BECKLEY has resigned as di- 
rector of the Social Service Department 
of Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago to take 
a similar position with the Colorado Gen- 
eral Hospital in Denver. The office former- 
ly held by Miss Beckley at Michael Reese 
Hospital has been merged with the cor- 
responding position at Michael Reese Dis- 
pensary under Janet Schoenfeld, who has 
been in charge of social service in the 
Dispensary sipce 1920. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG reaches this 
country just about as this issue of The 
Survey goes into the mails, coming from 
Russia via the Orient. After Christmas 
she will proceed from Seattle to New 
York via California and Chicago, reaching 
Chicago about February 1 and New York 
about February 20, lecturing before clubs, 
forums and other groups on her travel 
and work in Russia and the Orient. En- 
quiries concerning her schedule should be 
addresed to Dr. Sydney Strong, 508 Gar- 
field Street, Seattle, Wash. 


CHARLES O. LEE, formerly head worker 
of Flanner House in Indianapolis and re- 
cently assistant campaign manager of the 
Indianapolis Community Fund, has been 
appointed executive secretary of the Com- 
munity Fund of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


“ABOUT 150 PEOPLE were present, from 
eighteen countries, including India, China 
and Japan,” writes Louise C. Odencrantz 
of the International Industrial Welfare 
Congress held some time ago in Holland. 
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There were employers, personnel | 
welfare workers, factory inspectors) | +1 Work 
presentatives of works’ councils and /\@* 
interested in industrial welfare from i 
angles as health and education. The }) 


national Labor Office also was repres) |i 

“This congress, as well as the last 
phasized the fact that welfare work ‘f. 
in the plant is only a stage in the") 
velopment of industrial welfare—the | 
dertaking of this work by the indiv-| 
employer until the community assum») /§ . 
responsibilities through legislation or | 9 
munity activities. The reports from || * i 
ous countries pointed out that so-¢| Bend 
welfare work is not being carried 3 
employers alone, but that trade ur. 
educational centers, factory inspectors) 
others in a position to reach worker} 
undertaking it as well. 

“The congress resulted in the form 
of the International Association for’ 
Study and Improvement of Relations ’ 
Conditions in Industry. Miss K. He 
gren, chief factory inspector of Swe fl. 
was elected president. Headquarters , 
be located in Zurich, Switzerland.” +My, 


THE OTHER DAY a Czech immigi 
came into the office of the Foreign | 
guage Information Service and nots | 
its slogan, “To Interpret America to | 
Immigrant and the Immigrant to A) 
ica,” Taughed and said, “It doesn’t aly 
take many words to interpret America. 
“[ve been in America a long ) 
now,” he went on to explain, “but yw 
I first came over, I knew only two Eng 
words. They were enough to carry 
well beyond Chicago. On the steam) 
heard them many times a day and | 
caught on to their pronunciation. 
“Reaching Ellis Island I was exam 
by an immugration officer. I asked ‘fill 
respectfully, ‘All right?’, to which he 
plied, ‘All right. At the barge Gb: 
where some of my fellow countrymen ¥ 
waiting for me, someone stepped on 
foot and excused himself. ‘All righ) 
replied much to the wonder of my © 
panions. At the railroad station t! 
were many trains. I showed my ti, 
to one of the guards and after exami) 


had an 


it, he pointed the direction in which I wy 
to go. I started and looked back. ‘Pima 
right,’ he said. 

“Finally I reached Chicago. The | bye 


tion was crowded and I had to wW, 
Leaning against the back of a baggy, 
transfer truck I suddenly heard as _ 
warning, ‘All right?’ I jumped aside, } 
ing out, ‘All right!’ Two porters pus), 
a-second truck where I had been stand 

“Whenever I found it necessary to c. 
the street, I waited until the policen#. 


called ‘All right,’ and after many * 
rights’ finally reached the home of ! 
uncle. After supper as we were talk, Peng 


in my native Czech language he asked 
how I enjoyed my trip. I replied 
right,’ whereupon my uncle nearly ~ 
over in amazement. Then he slapyi 
my shoulder and said, ‘You're all righ 


‘Do Tell. 


coin October we estimated the attend- 
necygeee at the next Naional Conference 
‘in Social Work as 5000. Expert Esti- 
{gators have raised the figure to 6000, 
The the possibility that it may be even 
epegher. The conference will be in 
veland, May 26 to June 2. W. J. 
mp @eddatz, Cleveland Welfare Federa- 
) (pn, Electric Building, is in charge of 
ih tel reservations, 
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Governors 


Old stuff—what the Governor of 
North Carolina said to the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. But 
what would the Governor of Ala- 
bama say to the Governor of Ore- 
t a gon? Aleta Brownlee of Portland, 
cious Oregon, writes: “I note in your 
it ‘Do Tell’ that the Governor of 

Alabama attended a meeting of so- 
(ff Cial workers. Recently the Gov- 
ernor of Oregon spoke to about 100 
members of the Social Workers 
Association on “The Responsibility 
of the State for Social Work.’ This 
“sj was not an unusual meeting, just 
§ our regular weekly luncheon, al- 
though the attendance was a little 
larger.” Other states please copy. 


mn * #* «* 


And now that the competition 
yf is on, let us enter Governor Al- 
i bert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, who 
jf Opened the state conference with a 
real speech on the state’s responsi- 
bility for social welfare. Not that 
what he said is beyond refutation. 
i But whether or not you agreed, at 
least you felt that the Governor 
had an intelligent grasp of his 
if subject. 


| Dress Reform in Philadelphia 


ie i] 

jf \M.C. reports this sign just outside the 

Weeampus of the University of Pennsyl- 
yania: 

Leave Your Suit Here 

1 On Your Way to Class 


f | Call for it on Your Return 


* * %* 


) Which reminds us of the Jersey bar- 
Moers sign, “Haircut and shave while 
you wait.” 

Oak Bae 


Case work can’t be done on union 
hours. That’s sure. But need the case 

worker’s day start before 6 A.M.? Miss 
N., who is a field secretary of the Mary- 
Hland Children’s Aid Society, tells of a 
farmer’s wife ’phoning her at 4:30 A.M. 
“What shall I do with Johnny, Miss 
'N.2”, asked the farmer’s wife. “He 
won’t get up and milk the easy cows.” 
Just what, by the way, is an “easy” cow? 


Pennsylvania follows the lead of Ohio 
and Minnesota in prefacing the state con- 
ference with institutes for groups of so- 
cial workers. The conference will be held 
|in Pittsburgh, February 3 to 5. During 
the few days preceding there will be in- 
stitutes on Juvenile delinquency and on 
the family. 


Hj 


A Bit of Gossip Now and Then 
Is Relished by the Best of Men 


’Tis Folly to Be Wise 


Meet Mrs, Cadbury 


There was much wisdom in the The Survey’s local representative 


program of the Maryland Confer- plan, suggested by Elwood Street, is 
ence of Social Work, and it was being pioneered in St. Louis by Mrs. 


brightened by a good, 


Conference Follies—Follies as wittily 
written and as cleverly played as any 


old-fashioned Olive McCabe Cadbury. Since she 


came from Tacoma and married our 
friend, Dick Cadbury, she has been 
on the staff of the St. Louis Commu- 


we have seen at the National Con- nity Council. All St. Louisans who 
ference. To us the most amusing bit are puzzled about Christmas gifts, 
was Paul Beisser, stalking down the should communicate with Mrs. Cad- 
aisles garbed as Lord Calvert, the bury, 26 South Taylor Avenue, St. 


spirit of old Maryland. Hurrah for Louis. 


FrD.K. 


the 100% Pennsylvania Dutch! 


Berkeley Beats Scranton 


The rating of cities of the United States of 50,000 population or more (1920 Federal 
census) with relation to the percentage of subscriptions (Survey and Survey Graphic). 
Figures at the right show only relative standing, and do not represent the number of sub- 
scriptions. The first column at the left shows the present rank of each city, followed by 
the rank two months ago (see The Survey for October 15). 


Has your city climbed or fallen? Twelve cities increased their rank by more 
than ten places: Los Angeles, Nashville, Minneapolis, Knoxville, Chester, Long 
Beach, Rockford, Memphis, Springfield (Mass.), Topeka, Holyoke and Kansas 
City (Kan.). Three of these gains are in Tennessee. The greatest single gain 
was made by Springfield, Mass., which climbed 59 places, 

Help your city advance ten places. The next count will be published in The 


Survey for February 15. 


*1—2 Berkeley, Calif..1.279 
2—1 Scranton, Pa..... 971 
3—3 Lincoln, Nebr.... .800 
4—4 Cambridge, Mass.. .736 
5—16 Los Angeles, Cal. .652 
6—5 Harrisburg, Pa... .645 
7—9 Pitisburgh, Pa.... .544 
8—10 Springfield, Ill.. .543 
9—6 E. Orange, N. J.. .529 
10—13 Columbus, One 511 
11—14 Omaha, Nebr. .500 
12—8 Albany, N. Y. -478 
13—15 Wilmington, Del 1454 
14—17 New Haven, 

Connie i Marcrctess 454 
15—11 Lancaster, Pa.. .453 
16—12 Lansing, Mich.. .439 
17—7 Hartford, Conn.. .435 
18—41 Nashville, Tenn. .424 
19—37 Minneapolis, 

Mana. 9 oes Gai -412 
20—22 Mastingtn, D. 


21—21 Cincinnati, Ohio .386 
22—31 Boston, Mass.. .378 
23—56 Louisville, Ky.. .371 
24—20 Grand Rapids 
Mich.*......\1. + .369 


26—53 St. Paui, Minn. 1362 
27—45 Wichita, Kan... .361 


28—93 Troy, N. Y.... .361 
29—24 Baltimore, Md.. .361 
30—26 Dayton, O. .... .360 


31—19 Cleveland, O... .360 
32—65 Syracuse, N. Y. .354 
33—74 watney Rock, 


34-55 New York City 1343 
35—38 dogissapals, 


36—48 tanta, Ganies 338 


38—25 Denver, Colo... - +336 
39—27 Toledo, Ohio... .333 
40—82 iach) Haute, 


41—18 Boakestets NL’ i 


42—36 Providence, R. I. .330 
43—23 Portland, ‘Ore... .329 
44—28 ohnstown, Paitin nses: 
45—33 Philadelphia, Pa. .322 
46—42 von Ww. 


50—43 Erie, Pa. .... : 
51—68 Chester, Pa. 


*Figure in first column shows present rank. Figure in second (preceding name) shows rank two months ago, 


52—35 Reading, Pa.... .305 101—98 vaarleston, S. 
53—67 Long Beach, Cal. .304 Cig, seas te -162 
54—83 Rockford, Ill... .303 102—105 Huntington, 
55—34 Des Moines, Ia .301 WW anes chao -160 
56—39 Allentown, Pa.. .300 103—54 Manchester, N. 
57—47 Richmond, Va.. .300 Ei ered stay ois 154 
58—49 Sioux City, Iowa .296 104—109 Houston, Tex. .152 
59—52 Niagara Falls, 105—110 Dallas, Texas. .144 
iia Wein iest ahehals +294 106—104 Re, 
60—88 Memphis, Tern.. .278 Connwye seks 141 
61—120 Springfield, 107—106 Salt hake City 
Massiviennissemad 4 Utalns vives: fateters .140 
62—40 Chattanooga, 108—118 Tulsa, Okla.. .139 
Penns erhatcs -276 109—124 Kansas City 
63—51 Milwaukee, Wis. .273 Oar Wiatletiae -139 
64—57 Chicago, Ill.... .266 110—113 Noctolle Var 1.138 


65—44 Springfield, Ohio .262 111—114 Newark, N. J. 135 
66—79 Topeka, Kan... .260 112—108 Altoona, Pas pdioe 


67—50 Kansas City, 113—111 Savannah, Ga, .133 
IM Osantarccotatevorwe -260 114—101 Birmingham, 
68—63 Youngstown, O. .258 Al ase ea saugtits 129 
69—72 Bridgeport, 115—115 Passaic, N. J. .125 
CON sererctarevesa -257  116—117 Pawtucket, R. 
70—62 Binghamton, N. TAA £ fulstetars ste oie 125 
aa elite eee e .254 117—100 Flint, Mich.. .119 


71—73 Duluth, Minn.. .253  118—119 Paterson, NJ. .118 
72—64 Tacoma, Wash.. .247 119—102 oe Joseph, 

meno Ste Louis eho GAae rel, ok MOA aoe ase AiG) 
74—69 Canton, Ohio... .242 120—127 ig SINE Wer GOs 
75—71 Seattle, Wash.. .241 121—116 Elizabeth, N. 


76—60 pikes Barre, FR enor .114 
spel ee evetabete .239 122—128 Haverhill, 
77—81 Worcester, VAS Soa oeystalehere LO 
Diags. ais uses +233 123—126 ee! Orleans, 
7246 Oklahoma. » City) =. Dolce as reese,’ .104 
EW aber ind .230  124—123 ae Paso, Tex. .103 


79—75 Detroit, Mich.. .227 125—121 Lynn, Mass.. .099 
80—77 Evansville, Ind. .224 126—125 South Bend, 


81—70 Bethlehem, Pa.. .222 PANG rats eee .098 
82—78 Racine, Wis.... .220 127—129 Somerville, 
ae cae Holyoke, Mass. .216 Mass. ia xkienete . .096 
84—76 Davenport, Iowa .212 128—112 Lawrence, 
85—84 Saginaw, Mich.. .210 Weassiaar\cistare 18090 


86—66 Trenton, N. J. .210 129—122 Lowell, Mass. .088 
87—85 Buffalo Hah Y.5. 1201  130—130 Camden, 


88—80 Gary, Ind...... .200 e siavela histor . .086 
89—61 Atlantie Gis, N, 131—134 Roanoke, Va.. .078 
pata ae .196 132—131 Jersey City, 
90—94 Spokane, Wash, .192 Jpemeataraterars .077 
91—99 Jacksonville, 133—132 Hoboken, N. 
Blas Narelsipiteeeels Bicep Me OT) ell Se aaenser ccs . .074 
92—86 Ft. Wayne, Ind. .184 134—133 Ft. “Worth, 
93—90 Fall River, Wexaaeys si cite .066 
Mass. ....... .183 135—135 Bayonne, N. 
94—92 Brockton, Mass. .182 1 ris ab rie » 2052 
95—91 New Bedford, 136—137 San Antonio,» 
Massittiacics ve cSt Texagies cana -037 
96—89 Akron, Ohio... .173 137—136 Covington, 
97—96 Oakland, Calif.. .171 viilejateme cistere! e017) 


98—95 Utica, N. ¥.... .170 138— E. St. Louis, 
99—107 Macon, Gane Mo. 
100—97 Mobile, Ala... .164 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, Margaret 
Sanger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American public in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
controlled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly licensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $5.00 includes ‘‘Rural 
America’? (monthly bulletin) and Annual Conference Proceedings. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, 
executive secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: office 
of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; of business man- 
ager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Dr. 
George A. Soper, managing director; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and prevention. Publication free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, Inc.—730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone: Circle 9623. To secure Mothers 
Allowance laws in states now having no such provision; to pro- 
mote desirable amendments to existing Mothers Allowance laws, 
to harmonize them with the maximum necessary protection of 
dependent children; to secure proper laws affecting adoption, 
boarding out and placing out of dependent children; so far as 
possible to secure home life for normal children in preference to 
sending them to institutions; to aid in the enforcement of Mothers 
Pension and kindred laws. States Council of Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of America comprises representatives of practically every 
state. Committee publishes digest of laws and educational material 
on Mothers Pension and kindred topics. Invites requests from 
responsible public and private organizations for aid in Mothers 
Pension problems. Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, Honorary Chairman; Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First 
Vice-President; Edward F. Brown, Executive Secretary. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, 
director. 130 E. 22d Street, New York City. A league of chil- 
dren’s agencies and institutions to secure improved standards 
and methods in their various fields of work. It also cooperates 
with other children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fraternal 
orders and other civic groups to work out worth-while results in 
phases of child welfare in which they are interested. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Composed of 20 Protestant national women’s mission 
boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer service for 
college students, Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Mizrating People, follow-up of New 

Americans, Raymond WD. Cole, Executive. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—onstituted by 28 Protestant communions. Rev. C. §, 
bee Sale Cs and Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Secs.; 105 E. 22d St., 
Dept. of Research and Education. Rey. F. E. Johnson, Sec’y. 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, Rev. W.M.Tippy, Sec’y. 
International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, Sec’y; 
Church and Race Relations: Dr. G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA—15 East 40th Street, 

New York. Girls and women working together to uphold Chris- 

tian standards of daily living in the home, in the business world, 

as 8 the community. Numbers nearly 60,000, with branches in 
states. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes ‘‘Southern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE. 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 50 
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East 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption 6 
methods in the field, with particular reference to 

clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these a 
services; to conduct related studies, education and pu 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Prog 
the Prevention of Delinquency. yo 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS C 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; M 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New Y¥ 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and t 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 loca 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, for 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American s 
at work in 49 centers in the Orient, Latin America ani 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R 
sec’y: 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Industrial, 

investigations. Works for improved laws and adm 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, de 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘‘The American Child.’’ 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. ( 
incorp. 1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 877 
motes as its chief object the building of character in thi 
of America through the harmonious development of the 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co-operation 

organizations, to originate and disseminate educational 
in the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts. slides, and 
Through its ‘“‘“Knighthood of Youth’ it provides home 
and church schools with a method of character traini 
actual practice. Officers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; 
Prescott, Treas.; Charles F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIEN 
Dr. William H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
son, president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical dir 
Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Bee 
tary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York City. 
on mental hygiene, mental and nervous disorders, feeb! 
ness, epilepsy, inebrity, delinquency, and other men 
lems in human behavior, education, industry, psychia 
service, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,’ quarterly, $3.00 a year 
Hygiene Bulletin,’’ monthly, $.50 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Miss 
Vaile, president, Denver, Colo.; W. H. Parker, secretary, 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an ors 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to in 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-third ann 
ing of the Conference will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Sp 
Froceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION O 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs, Winifre 
way, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Objects: 

information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal s' 
local organizations and legislation, publish literature of 
—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New York S$ 
mittee. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CH 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER 
Madison Avenue, New York City (Telephone, Vanderbill 
Composed of 344 business and professional men, represen 

Associations in 48 states, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, 
Associations in 32 Foreign Lands. Officers: F. W. Rams 
land, O., President; Adrian Lyon, Chairman of the Gener: 
John R. Mott, New York, General Secretary. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN —2109 
New York. Miss Rose Bkrenner, pres.; Mrs. Estelle M. St 
ex. sec’y. Promotes civic cooperation, education, rel 
social welfare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, E 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. 
Lasker, chairman. For the protection and education ¢ 
migrant women and girls. 
Department of Farm and Rural Work—Mrs. Leo H. He 
man, 5 Columbus Circle, New York City. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH N 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.D 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development an 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library 
cational service. Official Magazine. ‘‘Public Health N 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370_ Seven 
New York. Dr. Theobald Smith, president; Dr. Linsly 
liams, managing director. Pamphlets on methods and 
for the prevention of tuberculosis, Publications sold 4 
buted through state associations in every state. Jo n 
Outdoor Life, popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a JF 
Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


“HE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


i 


AL URBAN LEAGUE—for sccial service among Negroes, 
issworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
cd St., New York. Hstablishes committees of white and 
jeople to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
fkers. Publishes ‘“‘Opportunity’’—a ‘‘journal of Negro life.” 


| 


[AL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
ionorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311 
jhland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
legislation. Information given. 

i: | 

OUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
/FGourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
bucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
ound municipal recreation systems. Information available 
jound and community center activities and administration. 


ONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
on for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
“imbership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


L SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
.s—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E, 22d St., New York, Depart- 
jharity Organization, Delinquency and Penology, Industrial 
‘Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Social Legislation, 
, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
ndation offer to the public in practical and inexpensive 
ne of aan most important results of its work. Catalogue 
n request, 


KEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
urnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
uskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
n, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


IRS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
isec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 


d Me 
| 
I 


{OUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


" Coc 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


ulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“| 


ries 
SEEMAN BROS. 


on and North Moore Streets New York 


| 


Electric Clock System 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue New York City 


TRAINING IN RECREATION 


essional training for group leadership and recreation: 
| Production for amateurs; stage and costume design; 
'dancing; games; story telling; handcraft; gymnastics 
athletics. Catalog, 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 
800 S. Halsted Street (Hull-House) 


HOODWINKED JUSTICE 


Facts concerning alleged 


THIRD DEGREE METHODS 
$2.60 


By mail: 


E. M. WHITE, Trustee 
Columbian Building Washington, D, C. 


Analytic Index to This 
Number 


December 15, 1925 


Child Welfare: 
Clinics for the pre-school child, p. 350 
Child labor research, p. 369 
Family Welfare: 
The work of the Federal Maternity and Infancy Act, 
P. 354 
Maternal mortality in Pennsylvania, p. 354 
The Law and Lawbreakers: 
The Klan in Colorado, p. 349 
The care of federal prisoners, p. 349 
The Conquest of Disease: 
Immunization of children against diphtheria, p. 354 
Cures for cancer, p. 351 
The Promotion of Health: 
A Federal Department of Health, p. 347 
Pre-school clinical care, p. 350 
A home-made health center, p. 352 
Lessons in health, p. 353 
Mental Hygiene: 
The sub-normal child, p. 340 
Psychiatric aid for industry, p. 345 
A department of psychiatry at Yale, p. 353 
Psychiatric clinics for children, p. 364 
Vocational aspects of psychiatric social work, p. 364 
Organizing Social Forces: 
Community chest statistics, p. 360 
How much to give, p. 360 
Social workers as chest secretaries, p. 360 
What is social work for? p. 362 
Town Planning: 
Housing conditions in New York city, p. 337 
City planning in Philadelphia, p. 346 
Industrial decentralization in New York, p. 346 
Importance of census tabulations, p. 348 
The housing situation in Philadelphia, p. 355 


The City Community: 
Public dance halls ‘n Pittsburgh, p. 359 
Housing of girls in cities, p. 360 
Consolidation of the milk industry, p. 344 
The Country Community: 
The working of the Purnell Act, p. 358 
Care of the poor in Albermarle County, p. 364 
Immigration and Race Relations: 
Japanese labor in Oregon, p. 369 
School and Community: 
The sub-normal child in school, p. 340 
Military training in the schools, p. 342 
Defective eyesight among school children, p. 353 
The cost of preventable illness in school, p. 354 
Nutrition classes in Detroit schools, p. 354 
A university in social work, p. 364 
Financing the New York schools, p. 370 
School attendance in a rural community, p. 371 
Character rating in a Minneapolis school, p. 373 
Freedom of thought in education, p. 373 
Education Outside the School: 
Workers education in Cincinnati, p. 368 
Adult education for women in Salt Lake City, p. 372 
Industrial Conditions: 
Minimum wage legislation, p. 3 
Improved conditions in the California hop fields, p. 346 
Industrial safety, p. 348 
Defective eyesight among industrial workers, p. 353 
Women workers in Russia, p. 367 
Industrial Relations: 
The strike of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, p. 365 
Peace and International Relations: 
The prevalence of military training, p. 342 
Motives and Ideals: 
Motives of social work, p. 361 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


consecutive insertions. 


Cash with orders. 


Discounts on three or more 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


(er eee 
WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Physiotherapist as supervis- 
or of work with Visiting Nurse Associa- 
Nurse 


tion. Interesting, enlarging field. 
preferred. Give experience in detail. 5355 
SURVEY. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


ASSISTANT to Headworker, also girls’ 
worker in a New York downtown Settle- 
ment. Only thoroughly experienced work- 
ers in that field considered. Also two open- 
ings for residence to social workers or 
students in return for service. 5366 SURVEY. 


WANTED-—Social or Case Worker for 
the City of Janesville, Wisconsin. Exper- 
ienced worker. Graduate of School of So- 
cial Work. Address applications to Henry 
Traxler, City Manager, Janesville. 


WANTED: 
Jewish center. 
ganizing girls’ 
and arts. Apply with references. 
SURVEY. 


girl worker in southern 
Must be experienced in or- 
clubs, teaching dramatics 
5363 


WOMAN as Assistant to Superintendent 
in Jewish Orphanage; experienced in In- 
stitutional work; capable of directing and 
taking charge of the various departments 
including culinary, laundry, and house- 
keeping. Applications should include age, 
experience, education and references, Ad- 
dress to A. D. Faber, Station G, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
go N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED for Jewish Orphan Home in 
the East—Boy’s Supervisor. State exper- 
ience and salary expected. 5364 SURVEY. 


HEAD OF BOYS’ WORK. College 
graduate. Vacancy must be filled by 
January first. Write Gladden Commun- 
ity House, 623 West Town St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


FOR THE HOME 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
showsjusihowtomake home cooks 
e-making, candy- making 

rofits. How to cater, run 


D 
OOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeter- 
—over 51 Ways to Make Money, in your 
own business or good positions. Write today fo for 


flius. booklet, king for Profit,’’ it’s / 
Amer, School of Home Economics, 349E. $8th St, Stites 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


CITY IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
wants visitor with training in family case 
work and mental hygiene. Salary $1800. 
Box 5354. 


GIRL’S CLUB SUPERVISOR and assis- 
tant to head worker wanted in New York 
City Community House. Non-resident. 
Write giving qualifications and references. 
5372 SURVEY. 


LITERARY SERVICES 
Speeches, cltib papers, articles, lectures, 
debates, etc. prepared to order. Out- 
lines or complete productions, Research 
work. Exclusive service. 


John H. Arnold, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


a 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


REFINED COLLEGE WOMAN, or- 
dained minister, with A. B. and A. M. 
degrees, and wide experience in teaching, 
Social Service and Church work, desires 
position as pastor of a church, director of 
Religious Education or Missions, director 
of Community Work, Y. W. C. A. Secre- 
tary, or head of Social Service or Sociol- 
ogy department in College. Reply, stating 
nature of work, location and salary. 5360 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG Protestant couple, (present 
Supervisor and Primary Teacher, Hamp- 
den County Training School) will con- 
sider making a change provided the right 
inducements are offered in Institutional 
work. Gentleman an ex-Norwich Uni- 
versity man and Regular Army officer. 
Lady has taught several years and holds 
Life Certificate. Gentleman will consider 
change any time after January rst, pro- 
viding lady can have a teaching position 


in same institution at later date. Both 
can furnish best of references. 5369 SuR- 
VEY. 

EMPLOYMENT WORKER, fourteen 


years experience social and industrial em- 
ployment. Job placement for normal and 
abnormal. Juvenile vocational guidance. 
Binet-Simon tests. Specialist with tubercu- 


lar, cardiac and mental cases. Some occu- 
pational therapy. Industrial welfare, em- 
ployment, production, cost, time-study, 


employee representation, cafeteria, dispen- 
sary etc. Box 5368 SurRVEY. 


HOSPITAL Social Service, Institutional, 
Settlement and Family Case Workers; Club 
Leaders and Trained Nurses, available for 
first class positions. Executive Service 
Corporation, Pershing Square Building, 
New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANT: 


le 


EDITORIAL-STATISTICAL |g 
REPORT WRITING A_ SPEC’ 
A trained statistician with except 
perience in analyzing and compil ‘ 
nical reports; excellent credentia)) || 
SURVEY, ; 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE 


Position supervising community |)-§¢F 


institution, 5350 SURVEY. 


SUPERITENDENT with exten 
perience in institutional work ” 
Position as Superintendent of Or (ip 
or Industrial School for boys. Ru. 
munity preferred. 5349 SURVEY. : 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE | 
ienced in various phases of Jewis +o 
Service, available for position as 
Federation. Excellent reason for 
change of position. 
Western part of United State: 
SURVEY. of 


COLLEGE MAN, seventeen ye | 
perience, and wife, college woma) {fi 
tian, trained nurse, public health | 
ience, would consider 
phaned, neglected or delinquent 3 
or recreation center. Happily situa | 
have reached top in present positigs 1 
dress 5339 SURVEY, 


A PUBLIC HEALTH NURS 
Social Service training, Tuberculos: 
pital Social Service, Industrial and 1 
izing experience, desires position, 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE—desires _ position 4 
Jewish Center with comprehensive 
cultural outlook, Expert in adapte 
Jewish training, both formally educ| 
and extra-curricular, to Americad 
Solid Jewish and general educationz’ 
ground, and years of experience in © 
work. Young, married, at prese 1} 
ployed. Desire for change motivzy| 
wish to do constructive work alo. ,| 
lines of healthy Jewish cultural ada 
to American environment. 5365 ¢ 


SUPERINTENDENT, with traini ’ 
experience in Institutional work w | 
pre-delinquent girl, desires position . 
ary 1st, either as House supervisor # 
perintendent of institution. 5362 &7 


SUPERINTENDENT—Experience: 
sires position in Child Caring Inst - 
Have taught in public and _ instit\; 
schools, 5361 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE man desires position ay 
Sup’t. or caretaker of orphanage. 


had ten years experience as boys’ di: 


in both Y. M. C. A. and church worl! 


dress J. S. M. Room 808, Y. M. @ 
i 


Detroit, Mich. 


RESEARCH: We assist in prey 


special articles, 
speeches, debates. Expert, ni 
vice. AuTHOR’s RESEARCH BUREAU. 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Would prefei ; 


institution #4 


; 
NANTES 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


NICAL J 
4 ppCIAL WORKER, Jewish, male, hold- 
D except iniversity degrees, 13 years experience 
{ tomp@ad_ of social and educational institu- 
‘eden, Wide experience in immigrant edu- 

n and citizenship, knowledge of Ger- 

| and Slavic languages, seeks position 
*e above qualifications can be used to 
ntige. Address 5370 SURVEY. 


UTIVE 
munity i 
JPERINTENDENT of institution for 
liquent boys open for change. College 
beaten single, 28, war veteran. Six years’ 
nl rience with juvenile delinquency. Fin- 
of 0 of credentials. SURVEY 5371. 


ys, Rug 
n'|RAINED SOCIAL WORKER desires 
‘tion as assistant superintendent or 
semother in girls’ or childrens’ insti- 
UATE pn, 5367 SURVEY. 
f Jena 
ion as f= 
00 for Ge F 
prefer 
Stated 


PERIODICALS 


cents a line for four insertions, copy 


een yen | to remain unchanged. 


er: s AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NuRSING shows 
tile part which trained nurses are taking 
‘ito | the betterment of the world. Put it 
lit Gy your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. 
ne ain St., Rochester, N. Y. 
| ira Hyciene: quarterly: $3.00 a year: 
blished by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
\URSNew York. 

reuls tf 

| and pe 
sition ee 


i _ BULLETIN BOARD 


sition Rep 
ip MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION: 
New York City. December 28-30. Secretary, 


John B. Andrews, 131 E. 23rd St., New York 


can Socrotocican Socrgety: New York 

December 28-30. Dr. E. W. Burgess, 
|University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
RICAN Economic Association: New York 
ity. December 28-31. Address: Prof. R. C. 
3 cCrea, Columbia University, New York City. 
MERICAN PoxiTicaL ScrENcE ASSOCIATION: 
New York City. December 28-31. Address: Dr. 
‘A. Ogg, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
1s. 


CENTER ASSOCIATION: 
w York City. December 28-31. Secretary, 
iL. E. Bowman, 503 Kent Hall, Columbia 
{ Wi University, New York City. 
iti KMBRtcCAN S'raTistrcac Association: New York 
or @ City. December 29-31. Secretary, Dr. W. I. 


“ee 474 West 24th Street, New York City. 


COMMUNITY 


RDENOMINATIONAL STUDENT CONFERENCE: 
fanston, Ill. December 29—January 1. Sec- 


etary, Dyar, 10 E. Huron St, 


ic porgey 


ence 
Inst 
tl 


licago, 
con Home Economics Association: Port- 
id. December 30-31. President, Mrs. Alice 
Wieman, 1009 E. 16th St. N., Portland, 


y 
Y 
Iregon. 

LonIpa Home Economics Association: Jack- 


ae sonville. December 39-31. President, Mar- 
faret R. Sandels, Florida State College for 
gt Women, ‘Tallahassee. 


). C. January 18-21. Secretary, Mary An- 
érson, Women’s Bureau, Washington, DaG: 
UNcin oF Women For Home Misstons: St. 
duis, Mo, January 21-25, Secretary, 
lorence F. Quinlan, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
th er City. 

Tionar Urean L¥acugt: New York City, Feb- 
Wary 2-5. Secretary, Eugene K. Jones, 127 
Ee 23rd St., New York City. 
NNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE OF Socra Work: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. February 3-5. President, Mary 
Bogue, Mothers’ Assistance Fund, Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Harrisburg. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and _ universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, Chi- 
cago; Southern Building, Washington; 
1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


Cooxinc For Prorrr, by Alice Bradley, 
describes home-study course, which in- 
cludes catering, tea room, cafeteria and 
lunch room management. ‘51 Ways to 
Make Money” free. Am. School of Home 
Economics, 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


AGED CLIENTS OF Boston SocIAL AGENCIES, 
by a Group of Investigators and Social 
Workers, Lucile Eaves, Director. Ex- 
perienced Social workers comment on 
studies based on over a thousand case 
histories of care given the aged. Order 
from the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., Cloth, 152 pp., $1.25. 


Tue Soctat Workers APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEM OF VENEREAL DISEASE is a pam- 
phlet containing information which every 
social worker, teacher, minister, and lay- 
man should have. It has been carefully 
compiled by the Venereal Disease Com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety and published by them in July 1925. 
Copies can be secured from the Commit- 
tee at 105 East 22nd Street at a cost of 
.25 per copy. 


The Threefold Commonwealth 


The Social Question in Its True Shape 


By Dr. RUDOLF STEINER 
Authorized 


Translation by E, Bowen-Wedgwood 
Price $2.00, Postpaid 


Threefold Commonwealth Center 
207 West 56th Street New York City 


New Survey Book List—Write for it. 
Survey Book Department 
112 E. 19 St. New York 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


FOR THE HOME 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 80-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study 
Domestic Science courses, for teaching, institution 
Management, etc. and for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


WANTED: Copies of the Survey 
and Survey Graphic for 1923: Jan. 
Dy 15:0 Feb.) 153)) Marcha.15* April 
15; June 15; Aug. 1; Sept. 1; Dec. 
15. 1924: Feb. 15. 1925:' March 15; 
May 15; September 15; October 15. 
Unexpected demand has wiped out our 
stock. Subscribers who do not need 
their issues for future use will confer 
a real favor by returning these num- 
bers to us for use in libraries and col- 
leges. The Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


To Teachers of Sociology, Social Problems 
___ Civics and Current Events 


OST teachers are experts in dealing with materials organized into 


textbooks or laboratory manuals. 


But there are areas of interest 


and information which are incapable of being so organized. They 


must be taken as they come, or not at all. 


commonly called “current events.” 


Such an area is that 


Although intensely interesting and im- 


portant, most teachers find themselves very much at a loss to know just how 


to deal with this area. 


It is easy to say to a class: “Find something interesting and tell about it in 
class tomorrow,” or “Read The Survey for December 15 and tell what you 


found there that was interesting.” 


thing better. 
Well, here it is. 


But in both cases, your teacherly soul 
rebels against the smattering quality of the results. 
time and the students often achieve a fine degree of boredom. 


You feel you are wasting 
You want some- 


We have published a handy little pamphlet which gives 


an analysis of social problems, a program for applying that analysis to class- 
room work and ways in which The Survey fits into such a program. It shows 
how The Survey can be used as a dependable current textbook of the world’s 
happenings in the fields of social progress and general welfare. 


A copy of the pamphlet will be sent gladly to any teacher who will take 
the trouble to send us a post card giving his or her name and address, name 
of the school and the subject taught. 


The Survey 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 
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Christmas Gifts at *1, *2, *5 


Why let the Christmas shoppers elbow you out of your 
fine holiday spirit? 


Why rush out in desperation at the last moment to buy 
your grown-up and intelligent friends a trumpery some- 
thing—anything—tied up in tinsel? : 


Here are gifts that appeal to the mind as well as the heart, 
that endure long after Christmas day, that give a sense of 
thoughtful choice as well as of holiday good cheer. 


The satisfactory way, the easy way, is to do your shopping 
with your fountain pen. A few lines filled in below, a 
check written—and it’s happily done. 


$ The Mind in the Making. By $ Survey Graphic. A fine, all-the- 
James Harvey Robinson. A book year-round gift for a discriminating 
® ® friend who, like you, has a healthy 


that is known the country over 
as the most thought-provoking volume 
published during the past three years. 
The original edition at $2.50 stood for 
months as the best seller among non- 
fiction. The Survey Associates edition 
at $1 is printed from the original plates, 
on good paper. The only difference is in 
the cloth for the binding—gay yellow now, 
pl ace of red. 


curiosity to know what is going on behind 
the newspaper headlines. Gift subscriptions 
will begin with the December issue so as to 
include all of Dr. Cabot’s “Adventures on 
the Borderland of Ethics.” During the year 
there will be at least two special numbers, - 
larger than usual and similar to those on 
Harlem and Regional Planning. For new 


‘subscribers only—a reduction of $1. 


$ The Survey. There is nothing like The Survey for any 
. friend who has, or who has begun to show symptoms of hav- 


ing, a consecutive interest in the most vital and fascinating 


fields of human activity of our time—education, health, industry, social 
work, community up-building. A year’s subscription including the 
Graphic on the first of each month and the Midmonthly on the fifteenth. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


Dates: oo sees Peace Serene Ue Ae 
112 East 19th Street, New York 
I enclose my check (or money order) fOr $unceeecsee for the following: 
$] Mail a copy of “Mind in the Making” by Robin- $5 Enter a year’s subscription to The Survey to be 
son to: sent to: 
Nite Ny i te ee eee Name Ok 2 WO Nee ee aes 
Stifet, Nowswesen ah vehi lis Sy aa aMMeR Nae, Street; Nowe sa) ee 
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$2 Enter a year’s subscription to Survey Graphic to be 
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(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 


It helps us, it identifies you.) 


